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Famous Prima 


By FRANCES 


ITTLE attention was paid to 
L: solo-singing before the 17th 

century, but then, as the first 
complete opera with airs, recitatives 
and choruses was developed by 
Francisco Caccini and some of his 
Italian compatriots, a daughter of 
Caccini became prominent in the 
rendering of her father’s music. 
Later in the same century Margu- 
erite Bertolazzi and Leonore Baroni 
were also note1 women singers. 
But the great prima donna was not 
evolved till the eighteenth century 
when those wonderful “Queens of 
Song” began their part in the his- 
tory of the world’s music. Among 
the earliest of these were the Italian 
Margherita de l’Epine and _ the 
famous English trio, Mrs. Tofts, 
Anastasia Robinson and Lavinia 
Fenton. 

Unfortunately, with the first visit 
of Margherita de l’Epine to Eng- 
land, was begun the intense and 
often ridiculous display of partisan- 
ship by the public, passed on from 
time to time, for one or the other 
great prima donna. In the case 
of the Italian singer and her rival 
Mrs. Tofts, admirers of the latter 
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one evening when the two were 
singing, made such a demonstration 
against the foreigner that neither 
could be heard. Unattractive in 
person as de |’Epine was, she man- 
aged, in the end to hold her own, 
for in addition to her fine voice she 
was amiable, and an unusually good 
musician. 

Mrs. Tofts, who as a matter of 
fact, was Miss Katharine Tofts, 
“Mrs.” being merely a title of court- 
esy and a reversal of the modern 
custom, was a finely proportioned, 
fascinating woman, with an exquis- 
itely sweet clear voice. Her salary 
was some $3000 per season, over 
$100 a night. Wonderful terms for 
1708! In this she outdid her rival 
for l’Epine only drew $2000 per 
season. Notwithstanding her high 
salary, the amiable Katharine con- 
descended to some small scrapping 
with Rich, her manager, over gowns 
and other articles she wore on the 
stage. One $400 costume worn 
in Camilla, caused much interest 
through Rich’s refusing to pay the 
bill and Mrs. Tofts refusing to sing 
till he did pay. She also insisted on 
an allowance for “locks for hair, 
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jewels, shoes, washing of veils, etc.,” 
and declared $500 insufficient. Her 
love of money, it must be admitted, 
led her sometimes into rather un- 
seemly behavior, for a guest staying 
at the same house as the beautiful 
but avaricious favorite, wrote at 
one time to a friend: “Mrs. Tofts 
was on Sunday last at the Duke of 
Somerset’s where there were about 


Smith, British Consul at Venice, 
and a famous connoisseur. The 
“Italian woman” in this way had 
the public to herself for many suc- 
cessful years, but not content wi‘h 
eighteen or more, she was foolish 
enough, when her day passed, ‘o 
sing side by side with the charming 
blue-eyed Anastasia Robinson, and 
did not retire for nearly a score of 
years more. She ma:- 
ried after twenty year: 
stay in London, LD. 
Pepusch, arranger 
the airs in the “Begc- 
gars Opera,’ and was 
said to have brougl't 
him a neat little for- 
tune of $50,000; a more 
consequential sum in 
those days than in our 
extravagant times. it 
is also said that thie 
doctor’s wife could 
earlier have been a 
Countess, if she had 
been more ambitious, 
as the Earl of Nottine- 
ham was a devoted 
admirer. 

Anastasia was tlic 
daughter of a portrait 
painter and made her 
first appearance in 


MRS. ANASTASIA ROBINSON 


thirty gentlemen, and every kiss 
was one guinea. Some took three, 
some four, others five at that rate, 
but none less than one!”’ 

The sturdy l’Epine did not long 
have this formidable rival to fear, 
as insanity developed in Mrs. Tofts, 
which obliged her to retire in a few 
years. Though she recovered, she 
never resumed the role of a prima 
donna, and married Mr. Joseph 


1714, when she 
achieved great suc- 
cess, which lasted 
for some dozen years, till her 
marriage to the Earl of Peter- 
borough was publicly announced. 
She was a good-tempered as well as 
an accomplished woman, with a fine 
voice of extensive compass, though 
of uncertain intonation. As salary 
she received nearly $5000 for a sea- 
son, with the addition of a benefit 
night, which shows the increase in 
market value of a prima donna’s 
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voice in less than ten years. Though 
Anastasia Robinson retired as a 
Countess she had to put up with a 
very eccentric husband, a man who 
cooked his dinner himself in cap 
and apron and then ate it with his 
vuests. It is recorded, however, as 
1 happy marriage and Anastasia 
never seems to have regretted the 
lost glory of the great prima donna. 

Lavinia Fenton achieved enor- 
mous success and lasting fame by 
her sweet voice, and the grace and 
charm with which she sang all 
music of the ballad order. And as 
the first impersonator of “Polly 
"eachem” in Gay’s semi-burlesque 
“Beggar’s Opera,” she became such 
an idol to London opera-goers that 
even fans and screens were deco- 
rated with her songs and witticisms. 
She sang for five years, and among 
her successes may be chronicled that 
of becoming a Duchess, for on the 
death of the wife of the Duke of 
Bolton he married Lavinia Fenton, 
and she enjoyed the privilege of be- 
ing addressed as “your Grace” for 
nine years. She died in 1760. 

In 1719, the turbulent and obsti- 
nate Francesco Cuzzoni appeared 
upon the scene. She was a singer 
who, contemporaries said, had most 
extraordinary powers of inspiration, 
with marvellous agility in the use of 
her voice, the high notes of which 
were exceptionally sweet and clear 
in tone. Both ear and voice were 
so true that it was impossible for her 
to sing out of tune, and she pos- 
sessed great command of pathetic 


expression. With no attraction of . 


face or figure she deported herself 
as if she had both, and so deluded 
the public into a belief in their re- 
ality that combined with the charm 
of her voice she became a prodigious 
favorite, young gallants of the day 
even fighting duels over the right to 


escort her to her carriage, while the 
gowns she wore, in her famous 
roles, became the fashion in the 
“smart set,’ especially a certain 
brown silk embroidered with silver. 
Handel’s admiration for her induced 
him to compose various airs suited 
to her voice; very often though, 
through sheer wilfulness, Cuzzoni 
sang his compositions in any other 
manner than the one he intended, 
and a rehearsal sometimes resulted 
in a wordy quarrel. This was not 
long endured by so capable a man 
of business as Handel, and satisfied 
that what she needed to control her 
airs and graces was a rival, he im- 
ported to England the beautiful 
Faustina Bordono. The two women 
were of the same age, both born in 
1700, and nearly equal as singers, 
and at once the public got up parti- 
sanship as intense as that in the case 
of Mrs. Tofts and Marghérita de 
l'Epine. Faustina’s voice, a mezzo- 
soprano, with a range from B flat 
to G in alt, was managed with great 
discretion, and she was the first 
singer to introduce with success a 
repetition of the same note. But 
with greater execution than her 
rival, she lacked the heart-touching 
qualities which Cuzzoni’s voice pos- 
sessed, though it was of Faustina 
that Lady Cowper elegantly ex- 
pressed her appreciation by writing 
on the cover of a libretto, “She is a 
devil of a singer.” Faustina’s com- 
ing proved a dangerous. experiment 
for both Cuzzoni and herself, for on 
one occasion it is chronicled that 
when the two singers were on the 
stage together the applause of the 
rival factions so upset the nerves of 
each that they literally fell upon one 
another until personal damage was 
done. The feud grew to such an 
alarming extent that the directors of 
the opera decided that one of the 
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favorites must leave. At last it was 
agreed that London must be rid of 
Cuzzoni, and as it was known that 
she had vowed that she would never 
sing for a penny less than her op- 
ponent, a guinea less was offered 
her. This accomplished the desired 
end and Cuzzoni in 1728 left London 
and went on a series of tours. She 
later returned twice to England, but 
at the last visit, 1750, her voice was 
gone, and attendance at her per- 


SIGNORA FAUSTINA 


formances was merely a matter of 


charity, and after this, life was 
down-hill for poor Cuzzoni! In 
Holland she became so poor that she 
was arrested for debt, and was only 
able to extricate herself by being 
allowed to leave the prison at night, 
to sing in public. After she was 
again free she kept body and soul 
together by making button-holes, 
till she died in 1770 at seventy-years. 
Her public life covered thirty-one 
years. 


Though Faustina had the field 
clear in London when Cuzzoni left, 
she did not remain there long. 
After only two years’ residence in 
England she returned to Vienna an.‘ 
was married to the famous composer, 
Johann Adolph Hasse. But even 
with such a husband as Hasse to 
uphold her, after fifteen years of un 
disputed sovereignty, she, in her 
turn, suffered at the hands, or rather 
voice, of a rival twenty-eight year: 
younger than herself. Thi- 
was the faultless singer 
Regina Mingotti, a prime 
donna who made her de- 
but in 1749, and who, as a 
musician and a vocalist, cer- 
tainly came very near out 
ranking, if she did _ not 
entirely outrank, every other 
prima donna of the eight- 
eenth century. Her voice 
reached high G and she 
had marvellous execution 
largely due to the excellent 
instruction of Porpora, that 
most famous of singing 
masters, under whose genius 
the old Italian method 
reached the height of its 
glory, and to whose train- 
ing the girl singer had been 
committed by her husband, 
Mingotti, the impressario, 

of the Dresden Opera 
House. What she really lacked for 
peerlessness, the public considered, 
was beauty; with that it would have 
deemed her incomparable. Min- 
gotti’s career as a prima donna 
lasted forty years. On retiring she 
made her home in Munich where 
she had the satisfaction of being 
received at Court. 

Contemporary with Mingotti was 
one of the most beautiful of women 
and magnificent sopranos, Catterna - 
Gabrielli. Though a born queen, 
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Gabrielli was the daughter of a cook 
in the household of Cardinal Ga- 
brielli, from which fact came her 
nickname of “La Cuoehetina.” ‘The 
Cardinal, hearing the girl sing one 
day, was so impressed with her ac- 
curate ear, the quality of her voice 


and the extraordinary ease with 


which she managed it, that he as- 
sumed the responsibility of her mu- 
sical education and she was trained 
by the best masters, finishing with 
Porpora. Her equable voice, though 
not powerful, was of great compass, 
two and a half octaves, and of ex- 
quisite quality. She used it with 
great effect in rapid, brilliant pas- 
sages, but not quite so successfully 
in those demanding great expres- 
sion. As an actress she possessed 
much art, liveliness and grace, and 
though short in figure carried her- 
self with great dignity, and as- 
sumed all the hauteur and grand 
manners of the traditional queen. 
With hosts of admirers in all direc- 
tions, among those in Vienna being 
Emperor Francis I, she became the 
heroine of most remarkable love 
affairs, and her youthful beaux not 
only lost their heads and hearts but 
often a limb, so anxious were they 
to draw swords in her behalf. In- 
deed Gabrielli’s delight in any fracas 
relating to herself made duelling 
almost @ mania with those seeking 
her smiles. With all this flattery, 
being naturally of a wilful disposi- 
tion, she became insanely capricious. 
Sometimes she would sing in so low 
a voice the notes could scarcely be 
distinguished, and when remon- 
strated with would reply that she 
could be forced to cry but not to 
sing. Once she was even sent to 
prison for twelve days for this 
cause, and while there sang to her 
fellow prisoners with the beauty and 
skill of her finest efforts. <A 


journey to Russia was one continued 
ovation and Catherine II showered 
her with costly presents, though over 
her salary of five thousand ducats 
the Empress is said to have de- 
murred, suggesting that even her 
Field Marshal did not receive such 
asum. “Well then,” was the spoilt 
favorite’s reply, “get your Field 
Marshal to sing for you.” The last 
part of her life was spent at Bologna 
where she formed a strange contrast, 
through her charities and sedate life, 
to the gay and frivolous woman of 
former years. She died in 17096 at 
the age of sixty-six. 

As a queen of society as well as 
song, Sophie Arnould became prom- 
inent in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. Born in Bohemia in 
1744, when twelve years old her 
voice was unusual enough to attract 
the attention of a certain princess 
at vespers. She was accordingly 
summoned to the palace where her 
Singing and impersonation were 
found to be of so unique a character 
that it was decided that she must be 
educated in both, and under compe- 
tent instruction in a few years she 
more than fulfilled all expectations. 
Paris went wild with admiration 
when she sang in Gluck’s operas, 
and her fame in the profession is 
largely connected with his music. 
Her voice was limited in range and 
not very flexihle but sympathetic, 
strong and rich. Voice, genius, 
beauty, magnificent eyes, incompar- 
able grace and fascinating witchery 
of manner are catalogued among her 
charms. Poets and philosophers re- 
peated her mots; throngs of noble- 
men, diplomats, soldiers, poets and 
artists came to the green-room 
hoping to have a word with the 
singer. Her home in Paris, the 
Hotel Rambouillet, was a palace 
where she reigned as queen. Even 


the sedate Benjamin Franklin, bur- 
dened with his mission, found time 
for some delightful hours in her so- 
ciety, while Marie Antoinette on the 
verge of the great tragedy, made 
her a favorite companion. Some 
twenty-one years covered the time 
of Sophie Arnould’s triumphs and 
her last public appearance was made 
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created great sensation the latter 
part of the eighteenth century in- 
cluded Gertrude Elizabeth Mara, 
Brigitta Banti and Elizabeth Billing- 
ton, born respectively in 1749, 1759, 
and 1768. 

Mara, whose maiden name was 
Schmaling, was the first great 
woman singer born in Germany, and 


SOPHIE ARNOULD 


in the eventful year 1776. After the 
French Revolution, in her old age, 
she was given a pension by the 
State as a “national reward for 
the eminent services rendered by 
the Citoyenne Arnould to the coun- 
try and to the sovereign people at 
the opera.” She died in 1803 at the 
age of fifty-nine. 

A group of three singers who 


by some authorities ranked also as 
the greatest singer of the eighteenth 
century. Her father, a musician, 
undertook her musical education and 
at six years of age she was a prodigy 
as a violin player. Schmaling and 
his little daughter travelled from 
place to place, performing before 
any audiences they could get to- 
gether, though when ten years old 
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the little Gertrude secured patronage 
sufficient to gain herself a hearing 
by George III. At his Court the 
great ladies, though they petted the 
young violinist, regarded such play- 
ing as unfeminine, and persuaded 
her to give it up. For this reason 
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sic, when seventeen, with enough 
favor to enable her to secure an en- 
gagement there at a small salary, 
and before many months she became 
an amazing success. This prima 
donna had little of the desired 
beauty of the great singers, but her 


G. E. MARA, née SCHMALING 


the girl turned her attention to her 
voice, whose power she had just be- 
gun to realize, though as an un- 
trained singer her first public efforts 
met with little success. Later, after 
some careful instruction by Hiller, 
who brought out a number of fam- 
ous singers, she was heard at Leip- 


countenance was good-humored and 
she was agreeable in conversation. 
The most difficult music could be 
read by her at sight, not a usual 
thing then even with famous singers, 
and when listening to her singing 
all defects in appearance seem to 
have been forgotten. Her voice had 
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a range of two and three-quarter 
octaves, from G to high E, with the 
happy combination of sweetness and 
power, and she managed it with 
great fluency and sang also with 
great intensity of expression, though 
critics considered she had little real 
feeling of her own. As the first 
great German, prima, donna she be- 
figures of the time, and even Fred- 
erick the Great to whom none but 
Italian singers had been considered 
worth listening, was so much of an 
admirer that she was made Court 
Singer for life with a yearly income 
of $2250. Frederick would allow no 
shirking of duty, however, and once, 
the story goes, when either from in- 
disposition or disinclination, the 
prima donna broke an engagement 
to sing, she was literally obliged to 
leave her bed and fill the part she 
had undertaken—so much for a 
royal task-master ! 

In the meantime, she had married 
the dissipated violinist, Mara, who 
became a continual source of trouble 
to her. To escape him and to avoid 
the exactions of the Court she ran 
away at last to Dresden, but was 
detained by the Prussian Ambassa- 
dor until Frederick’s wishes in the 
matter had been learned. Fortu- 
nately for Mara, biography has it, 
the Emperor had just then lost a 


tooth which disabled him from play- 


ing the flute, and caused him also to 


lose much of his interest in music, 


so he allowed the engagement to be 
annulled. On a visit to London the 
released prima donna sang Handel’s 
music in a magnificent fashion, but 
as she sat through the performances 
the English people were much an- 
noyed, and she also got into disgrace 
in Oxford by throwing a book at a 
musician in the orchestra, who 
played out of time. Once when 


singing, and the instrumental part 
assumed more volume than she 
liked, she remarked sarcastically 
that it was the first time she had 
ever been called upon to accompany 
an orchestra. One wonders what 
she would have said to our modern 
orchestration! She could keep no 
money, as,enormous sums were con- 
tinually extorted by her brute of a 
husband, and when she retired to 
Moscow she was obliged to support 
herself by teaching. She sang alto- 
gether twenty-one years, though on 
her last visit to London in 1819 he: 
voice was quite a thing of the past. 
She died in 1833 at the the age of 
eighty-four. 

In Brigitta Banti, the daughter 
of a Venetian gondolier, Europe 
boasted one of the finest singers of 
the world. Ten years before the 
French Revolution, as a beautiful 
Italian peasant she attracted much 
attention by singing in the streets of 
Paris. Her voice, which biog- 
raphers have styled “luscious,” was 
enormous in compass, sonorous, 
flexible and exquisitely sweet, with 
intermediate notes of extraordinary 
power, so it was no wonder that the 
manager of the French Opera as he 
listened to the girl was assured of a 
prize, and at once placed her under 
the best musical training. In a few 
months her Success was marvellous, 
though she was always careless and 
indolent and relied more on her 
natural gifts than on any education. 
At the height of her popularity she 
could not read the simplest music, 
but her execution was perfect, and 
with a voice probably of three 
octaves, beautiful in face and form, 
she had the world almost distraught 
in its wild admiration over her. 
Among the offers of marriage she 
received (always a running accom- 
paniment to a great prima donna) 
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was one from the son of Lord 
North, but she married a very differ- 
ent person, one Zaccaria Banti, a 
dancer in London. After Banti had 
sung some twenty years her health 
failed in the prime of life. She was 
forced to retire, and died four years 
afterward at forty-seven. As she 
realized that the “voice without a 
fault” was largely due to physical 
organization, she bequeathed her 
larynx, extraordinary in 
size, to the city of Bologna 
“as a wonderful specimen 
of that organ.” 

Elizabeth Weishel, better 
known as Mrs. Billington, 
had a German father, but 
her mother was an English 
singer of much charm and 
some fame. Elizabeth was 
born in London, 1763, and 
carefully trained in music 
from early childhood. At 
fifteen she eloped with, and 
married, Thomas Bill- 
ington, her music-master. 
Worldly matters did not 
prosper with her for some 
time, though a few engage- 
ments helped to keep her 
before the public, and at 
last the manager of Covent 
Garden, London, consented 
to engage the young wife. 
Mrs. Billington was never 
a good actress, but she was 
always an excellent musician and 
possessed a most correct ear, which 
would instantly detect any instru- 
ment out of tune in the orchestra. 
With a handsome face and figure, 
and thoroughly bewitching in man- 
ner, she became after one perform- 
ance in London a _ triumphant 
prima donna. Later in Paris her 
success was equally as great, and 
Napoleon was often one of her 
admiring listeners. Her knowledge 


of music made all the embellish- 
ments which were then “the rage” 
judicious and in good taste when 
she used them, and she sang, 
as one chronicler has it, with 
“refreshing neatness and precision.” 
Part of her brilliant career is mem- 
orable in London for her singing the 
first work of Mozart produced there, 
and it was Mozart who said that 
when Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 


MRS. BILLINGTON AS ST. CECILIA 


the picture of Mrs. Billington as St. 
Cecilia listening to the angels, he 
should have reversed the scene and 
had the angels, enraptured, listening 
to Mrs. Billington. 

In largeness of salary Mrs. Bill- 
ington went beyond all previous 
records and received the sum of 
$15,000 for three nights a week for 
six months, with a benefit of $2500 
more. 

Though she nominally retired 
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earl) from her profession, she sang 
afterward in London and was really 
before the public for twenty-five 
years. Her death in 1818, at the 
age of fifty, was owing to the effects 
of a blow from a scoundrelly second 
husband, a Frenchman, Felican by 


name, whom she had married in 


Among Mrs. Billington’s rivals in 
that famous time was the beautiful 
but ignorant and indolent Giuseppi 
Grassini, daughter of a Lombardy 
farmer. She was born in 1773, and 
when only twenty attracted the 
notice of the musical world. Her 
voice was originally a soprano, 


ANCELICA 


1749. Even in the first week of their 
supposed honeymoon he had been 
publicly flogged in Italy for cruelty 
to her, but with strange infatuation 
she had still adhered to him and 
from time to time paid out large 
sums of money to support his riot- 
ous living. 


CATALANI 


which under training became a beau- 
tiful contralto of an octave in range, 
and she had a rich and finished style. 
As she realized her lack in execu- 
tion she never attempted any 
passages beyond what she could do 
perfectly, and in expressing the sub- 
dued and softer passions it is ad- 
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mitted she has never been excelled. 
She had a figure graceful and majes- 
tic, deep black eyes which were 
intensely expressive, and she pos- 
sessed great dramatic instinct. Even 
Napoleon on one occasion while lis- 
tening to her, sprang to his feet and 
shouted like a school-boy. Grassini 
retired in 1817, after a triumphant 
career of twenty-three years, marry- 
ing Colonel Ragani, director of 
opera in Paris. She died in Milan 
in 1850, when eighty-seven. 

To be included in this galaxy of 
great singers was Angelica Catalani, 
who was born in the Roman States, 
1780, and was the last of the old 
school of the eighteenth century. 
She did not touch the heart or capti- 
vate the sense, as some of the others, 
but her audiences were held spell- 
bound with astonishment over her 
wonderful execution and the marvel- 
lous range of her grand soprano 
voice. This covered three octaves, 
and though criticized for becoming 
sometimes merely an imitation of 
musical instruments, was so largely 
popular that it greatly excelled in 
marketable value all voices of the 
time. For a season in Portugal, 
Catalani received a sum equal to 
$15,000, and from Kings Theatre, 
London, during the season 1806- 
1807, she secured, including bene- 


fits, $25,000. The total profits from 
the year 1807, with concerts and 
tours added, amounted to $100,000. 

At one musical festival she re- 
ceived over $1000 for singing “God 
Save the Queen” and “Rule Britan- 
nia,” and by the time she left Eng- 
land she had accumulated the nice 
round sum of $250,000. However, 
Catalani was generous as well as 
business-like, and $380,000 profits 
from concerts was one of the enor- 
mous sums distributed by her in 
charitable ways. Besides her beauty 
of voice Catalani had great beauty 
of person, large blue eyes, dazzling 
complexion, a tall, majestic figure, 
and to crown all, much beauty of dis- 
position. Her marriage to Captain 
de Vallebregue was a romantic love 
match and her whole life was above 
criticism. She retired in 1825 when 
fifty-nine, about thirty years cover- 
ing her public career, and died, 1848, 
at seventy years of age. 

Perhaps something of the gla- 
mour of “once upon a time” hangs 
over these Queens of Song as it 
does over the Princes and Princesses 
of fairy lore, but that they were ex- 
ceptional women with superb gifts 
in voice, and wonderfully trained, is 
thoroughly attested by their unique 
position in the history of the world’s 
music. 
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7816, the son of 


William Claflin 


By Mary Otivia SUMNER 


HE name of William Claflin 
stands for all that is best and 
noblest in life. For wisdom 
in statesmanship, purity in politics, 
integrity in business, progress in 
education, broad philanthropy and 
sincere Christianity he is a conspic- 
uous figure in history. Generous 
and helpful in every worthy cause, 
loyal to his coun- 
try, faithful to his 
friends, devoted to 
his family, the 
story of his life is 
a splendid record 
of traits and tal- 
ents turned to the 
best possible ac- 
count and fur- 
nishes a valuable 
example for thosc 
of succeeding gen- 
erations to follow. 
He died January 5, 
1905. 
William Claflin 
was born in Mil- 
ford, Massachu- 
setts, March 6, 


Hon. Lee, and 
Sarah (Adams) 
Claflin. His father was a man of 
wealth and position, which he had 
acquired through his own efforts, 
being in every sense a self-made 
man. He was a well known philan- 
thropist, an ardent abolitionist, a 
man of wonderful strength ot 
character and a devout Christian, 
all of which qualities the son 
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THE LATE EX-GOVERNOR WILLIAM CLAFLIN, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1880 


inherited to the fullest degree. 
He received his early education 
in the Milford district schools, 
and later attended Milford Acad- 
emy. At the age of fifteen he en- 
tered Brown University, but owing 
to ill health was soon .obliged to 
give up the course, returning to his 
home where he was placed in his 
father’s business, 
the manufacture 

of boots, which 
became one of the 
leading concerns 

_ in the state. Fol- 
» lowing his habit 
) of doing with all 
’ his might what- 
ever claimed his 
attention and ef- 

forts, he worked 
so hard that an 

’ attack of typhoid 
, fever resulted. 
Recovering from 
' this he was sent 
to a warmer cli- 
mate and was 
started by his 
father in business 
in St. Louis; a 
mammoth under- 
takifg for a young man in those 
days, for as there were no rail- 
roads, all transportation was carried 
on through New Orleans and 
the Gulf, and owing to the scar- 
city of money in the West, the 
exchange was made by barter in- 
stead of currency. So well did he 
succeed that he was soon able to 
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conduct the business on his own 
account and responsibility, and the 
rare judgment displayed and de- 
veloped: at that time was a distin- 
guishing characteristic through all 
his later life. 

In 1840 he married Nancy W. 
Harding of Milford, who lived but 
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in his dealings, just and kind to his 
employees. 

In 1845 he married Mary Bucklin 
Davenport of Hopkinton, a woman 
of strong and inspiring character, of 
keen sensibilities, an earnest helper 
in every good cause, and an enthu- 
siastic friend of all women who were 


EX-GOVERNOR CLAFLIN, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1896 


little more than a year. A few 
years later he left his Western busi- 
ness to the management of a part- 
ner, and returned to Massachusetts, 
opening tanneries and boot and 
shoe factories in different parts of 
the state and elsewhere. He be- 
came one of the leading business 
men of Massachusetts, honorable 


struggling to make the most of 
their lives; a handsome, gracious 
and talented woman, who has left 
evidence of her literary ability in 
books, entitled “Under the Old 
Elms,” “Reminiscences of Whit- 
tier’ and “Brampton Sketches,” 
which have been a delight to all 
who have read them. She died 
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June 13, 1896. The Claflin family 
lived:for a’short-time in Boston, but 
soon removed to Hopkinton, oc- 
cupying a brick mansion near the 
center of the town, where they en- 
tertained most generously. It 
was the beginning of that hospital- 
ity for which afterwards they were 
famous. 

“In 1849 Mr. Claflin was elected 
to the Massachusetts House of 
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highest office of the Common- 
wealth. 

Thrice was he elected Governor, 
serving the state faithfully and 
honorably. It is a remarkable fact 
that the six nominations, three for 
Lieutenant-Governor and three for 
Governor, were made by acclama- 
tion. Many important measures 
came before him when Governorand 


in them all he invariably decided as 


“THE ELMS,” HOME OF EX-GOVERNOR CLAFLIN 


Representatives by the Free Soil 
party and served in that capacity 
until 1853, when he had an interval 
of rest from political cares which 
he devoted to business. In 1860 
he was elected to the Senate, and a 
year later was made president of 
that body. In 1866 he became Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, holding the office 
for three years, and at the end of 
that time was chosen to fill the 


he thought wisest and best, regard- 
less of cost to his own interests. 
His greatest work as Governor was 
in securing the beginning of the 
construction of the Hoosac Tunnel, 
due almost entirely to his persistent 
efforts. But he always felt that his 
greatest service to the state was his 
veto of the Boston, Hartford & Erie 
bill, which called for a loan of 
$15,000,000 to that road for the con- 
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struction of tracks via Blackstone 
and Middletown, as a competing 
line with the Boston, Worcester, 
Springfield and Hartford line to 
New York. 

Important as Mr. Claflin’s work 
was at all times in the politics of 
Massachusetts, the greatest politi- 
cal service of his life, according to 
his own estimation and that of his 
friends, was his work on the Repub- 
lican National Committee. He 
served on this committee for twelve 
critical years following the close of 
the war, working most assiduously 
for the first nomination of Gen. 
Grant for the presidency and en- 
tirely neglecting his own interests. 
(It was during the campaign 
previous to his first election as Gov- 
ernor.) In 1872 he was made chair- 
man of that important committee, 
on which he labored with indefatig- 
able zeal for President Grant's 
second nomination. The value of 
his services during these crucial 
years cannot be _ over-estimated. 
Previous to this period he had been 
a delegate to the convention that 
nominated Abraham Lincoln for 
the presidency, and the two men 
were firm friends in the dark and 
troublous times that followed. 

In 1877 Mr. Claflin was elected 
to the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, where he remained 
through two terms, declining a 
third. While living in Washington 
the Claflins kept the same open 
house that was characteristic in 
their Northern home. President 
Hayes and Mr. Claflin became close 
friends, and many a Sunday even- 
ing found them singing hymns to- 
gether at the White House. 

It has been remarked by a well- 
known statesman that Mr. Claflin’s 
position in Washington society was 
a unique one. Believing strongly 


in total abstinence he had the cour- 
age to stand by his convictions at 
all times although entertaining 


most lavishly. With his retirement 


from Congress the active political 
career of his life was ended, but his 
intense interest in the affairs of the 
state and nation never abated in the 
least degree while life lasted. 

In 1855 Mr. Claflin purchased the 
beautiful country estate in Newton- 
ville, known for fifty years past as 
“The Old Elms.” It is one of the 
historic landmarks of the United 
States. There the hospitality of the 
genial, courteous host and _ his 
stately wife was at its zenith. The 
estate belonged originally to Gover- 
nor Simon Bradstreet, later to 
Judge Fuller and afterwards to 
Gen. Hull. The name of “The Old 
Elms” was given it by Henry Ward 
Beecher, who, with his talented 
sister, Harriet Beecher Stowe, was 
a frequent visitor there. The 
scenes described by Mrs. Stowe in 
“Old Town Folks” were laid in that 
neighborhood. The grand old place 
was a haven of rest to Charles 
Sumner when his hours’ were 
darkest, and the solace he received 
from this generous-hearted pair was 
a wondrous balm to his sore heart. 
Henry Wilson and the poet Whit- 
tier found in this restful spot the 
companionship so dear to their 
lonely lives. There the _ noble 
Henry Durant matured many of his 
plans for his splendid memorial col- 
lege at Wellesley, and there later 
Alice Freeman, long the gifted 
president of that college, passed 
many delightful hours. It is inter- 
esting to know that Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett wrote part of her 
attractive story, “Through One Ad- 
ministration,” in the shade of the 
beautiful elms. Many other well 
known writers, notable among 
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whom were Longfellow, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Lucy Larcom, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Sarah Orne Jewett 
and Edna Dean Proctor, were 
also welcome guests. Ex-President 
Hayes, Chief Justice Chase, Mad- 
ame Carmen Diaz of Mexico, Gen. 
Banks, John B. Gough, Horace 
Greeley, Dr. Peter Parker of Chi- 
nese fame, Louis Agassiz, Dr. Fair- 
bain, president of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, England, Dr. Joseph Camp- 
bell, that blind educator of rare 
genius, Rev. Newman Hall, the 
celebrated English preacher, Pro- 
fessor Drummond, Dr. S. F. Smith, 
author of “America,” and a host of 
others partook at different ‘times 
of the hospitality dispensed at this 
famous mansion. 
During the winter season the 
family resided in Boston, first at 
No. 8 Walnut Street, where they 
agreeably entertained Pére Hya- 
cinth, during his visit to America, 
and Senator Revels, the first col- 
ored man elected to the United 
States Senate. Later their home 
was at 63 Mt. Vernon Street, a 
spacious residence purchased by 
Mr. Claflin while Governor. In his 
memorial address upon William 
Claflin, delivered before the Wes- 
leyan Association and later at the 
' memorial service in the Newtonville 
Methodist Church, Dr. William F. 
Warren, former president of Boston 
University, said: “With the pos- 
sible exception of Mrs. Sargent’s, 
the Claflin home, more than any 
other of the Boston of that day, was 
the resort and social headquarters 
of the authors and philanthropists 
who visited the city.” And Rev. 
C. L. Goodell, now pastor of the 
largest Methodist Church in New 
York City, in his memorial address 
for Mrs. Claflin eight years before, 


voiced the same sentiment. His 
words were: “Over that threshold 
more Of the good and great have 
passed than over almost any other 
in our great city.” 

From youth Mr. Claflin was a 
devout Christian, a member and 
staunch supporter of the Methodist 
church, giving largely to that de- 
nomination both from his brains 
and his purse. In the cause of the 
abolition of slavery he was one of 
the strongest advocates in the coun- 
try. William Endicott of Boston, 
in his letter, read at the memorial 
service previously mentioned, paid 
him this tribute: “To my mind his 
greater service, which may not im- 
properly be called a public one, was 
not as holding important official 
position, but as an active force in 
developing the public sentiment 
which made Massachusetts a leader 
in the contest which led to the abol- 
ition of slavery in the United 
States.” This strong anti-slavery 
principle caused him, while in busi- 
ness in St. Louis, to pay $800 for 
a slave for the purpose of setting 
him free. The very great danger 
attending such a proceeding can 
scarcely be conceived in these days. 

The Claflin University founded 
by his father in Orangeburg, South 
Carolina, for the education of the 
colored race, frequently received 
large donations from him. Another 
favorite philanthropy was the Mor- 
gan Memorial Chapel, established in 
Boston, in 1868, by Rev. Henry 
Morgan, for the betterment of the 
poorer classes. Mr. Claflin was of 
the utmost assistance in starting 
this charitable institution, both 
with money and advice, and 
watched its growth with keen inter- 
est. His belief in equal suffrage 
was firm and he was the first gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and it is 
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believed of any state, to advocate 
the franchise for women. 

For the promotion of education he 
labored most earnestly, and was in- 
fluential in securing many acts 
which are a lasting memorial to his 
name. When Prof. Eben Tourjée, 
filled with zeal for the advancement 
of music in Boston, purchased the 
great St. James Hotel in Franklin 
Square, the project met with gen- 
eral disfavor, as it was considered a 
wild scheme, but Mr. Claflin, realiz- 
ing its possibilities, stood firmly by 
him and the development of that 
great institution, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, has 
proved the wisdom of his judgment. 
After the colleges of Wellesley 
and Smith were established, Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary declined rapidly 
in favor, and Mr. Claflin, in his far- 
sighted judgment, saw but one 
course to pursue if it was to be 
saved. In his opinion it must be 
made a college. To this plan, how- 
ever, the board of trustees, of which 
he was a member, would not listen. 
For three years he vainly urged this 
step, but later, and after he had 
withdrawn from the board, the value 
of his opinion was recognized and 
Mt. Holyoke College is the result. 

While governor it was his privi- 
lege and pleasure to sign the charters 
for Wellesley and Smith Colleges, 
and for Boston University. This 
last named institution was founded 
by Hon. Lee Claflin, Isaac Rich and 
Hon. Jacob Sleeper, who strongly 
wished to establish it in the country, 
but finally yielded to the persuasive 
arguments of William Claflin, who 
saw the numerous advantages to be 
gained with city environments, as 
regarded better opportunities for 
lectures and music. He was made 
president of the board of trustees, 
holding the office through the re- 
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mainder of his life. He was presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Club, the 
oldest Republican political organi- 
zation in the state, from 1875 to 
1904, when he was made presi- 
dent emeritus. He was one of the 
founders and a director of the Inter- 
national Trust Company of Boston; 
a trustee of Wellesley College and 
of the Conservatory of Music; presi- 
dent of the Theological Library; a 
founder and for years president of 
the Hide & Leather National Bank 
of Boston; one of the incorporators 
of the Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank; a former president of the 
New England Shoe & Leather As- 
sociation; and president of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical So- 
ciety, before which he delivered a 
remarkably fine address upon John 
Hancock, when nearly 78 years of 
age. The degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred upon him in 1868 by Wes- 
leyan University and a year later 
by Harvard College. 

A few years ago owing to failing 
health he gave up his winter home 
in Boston, residing entirely at “The 
Old Elms,” where he was always de- 
lighted to welcome his friends. 
His daughter, Mrs. Charles W. 
Ellis had lived with him since the 
death of Mrs. Claflin and had been 
his constant companion. 

From my childhood I remember 
Mr. Claflin, in his frequent visits at 
my grandfather’s home, as a man 
of dignified presence, tall and erect, 
and with the courtly manners of a 
gentleman of the old school, all of 
which attributes he retained to the 
last. His eyesight never grew dim 
with years nor his hearing less 
acute, while the keen and compre- 
hensive grasp of affairs and the 
sound judgment for which he was 
always remarkable never failed him 
to the end. His reminiscences of 
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former times and friends were most 
delightful, but he never dwelt in 
the past. He was unassuming in 
manner, of a calm yet forceful tem- 
perament and had infinite tact. 
William Claflin belongs now to his- 
tory. Through the lights and 
shadows of more than four score 


years his faith in God and his fellow- 
men remained steadfast. 

All honor to the man who for 
over a half century has been such 
a potent influence for good in the 
state and the nation. His memory 
is a rich legacy to the people of 
Massachusetts. 


Another Milton 


By ARNOLD M. ANDERSON 


T the age of sixty-five years, 

Mr. Cassel lost his eyesight 

and, in consequence, was 
compelled to retire from business. 
Having long been accustomed to 
the activities of business life, he 
chafed under the affliction which 
imposed so many restrictions upon 
his movements and it was not until 
he developed a passion for poetry 
that he began to know any feeling 
of resignation to his lot. Previous 
to his blindness he had not cared 
very much for books, but now they 
became his chief delight. He was 
under the care of the only othe: 
surviving member of his family, his 
daughter, Clara, who, in every way 
possible, sought to alleviate the 
misfortune that had come to her 
father so late in life. She read to 
him daily and it was in the course 
of these readings that he acquired 
a special fondness for poetry; this 
fondness grew upon him and one 
day he startled his daughter by re- 
marking that he had a good mind 
to try his hand at verse-making. 
He did try. With business-like de- 
termination, he set himself to grind- 
ing out verses upon the well-worn 
classical themes, for the most part. 


He sang the praises of Pan, the 
shepherds and the nymphs; there 
was scarcely a god in antiquity to 
whom he did not compose an ode. 
Clara, seeing that her father was 
happy and contented while en- 
grossed in literary composition, 
encouraged his muse by cheerful 
flattery, little guessing what the 
future would bring forth. 

With something to occupy his 
mind, Mr. Cassel required less at- 
tention than formerly, and Clara 
found time to write longer letters 
to a very impatient young man by 
the name of Paul, who had more 
than a brotherly interest in her and 
who, by reason of his business in- 
terests in another part of the coun- 
try, was forced to conduct ‘his 
wooing through the agency of the 
United States mail. 

For a time Mr. Cassel was con- 
tent to write for the mere sake of 
writing, but at length came the 
yearning to have his work pub- 
lished; also, his business instinct 
must have whispered to him that 
it was just possible that his efforts 
might be turned to pecuniary ac- 
count. Accordingly he prevailed 


upon Clara to copy some of his 
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better pieces into legible script and 
send them off to the magazines. In 
a few days they began to come 
back; by ones and twos and threes 
they came until they all had re- 
turned and with each came a cour- 
teous rejection slip. 

Mr. Cassel was a trifle discon- 
certed, but he was not crushed; he 
resolved to carry the experiment 
further. After submitting manu- 
scripts to the various publications 
for several weeks and enclosing re- 
turn postage, which was invariably 
used for the purpose designated, he 
became disheartened and began to 
doubt that he had any poetical abil- 
ity. For several days he scorned 
his pen and refused to write a word, 
then his egotism got the better of 
him, and he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that possibly the real objection 
did not lie in the poems themselves, 
but in the form of the manuscript. 
“No editor has time to puzzle 
out handwriting; all manuscripts 
should be typewritten,” he argued; 
and forthwith a type-writing ma- 
chine was procured and Clara at 
once proceeded to learn how to 
operate it. Thereafter the poems 
were sent out neatly typewritten, 
but, strangely, they did not prove 
any more acceptable; they still con- 
tinued to come back with ridiculous 
regularity. 

Then Mr. Cassel was disgusted; 
he began to hate editors and to 
draw invidious comparisons be- 
tween his own poems and those 
which appeared in print; he was 
surely developing into a cynic when 
an opportune bit of good news re- 
stored him to his usual good nature. 

“At last, father, a poem ac- 
cepted!” announced Clara one 
morning upon her return from the 
postoffice. 


“Which one, child?” asked the 
father eagerly. 

“The ‘Tribute to the Muses.’” 

“T knew it, I knew it! I felt it! 
That was bound to sell. Who took 
it, daughter ?” 

“The ‘Welcome Weekly.’ ” 

“What did they say? When will 
it be published? How much did 
they pay?’ 

“The editor doesn’t say much; 
simply that it will be paid for at 
their regular rates upon publication. 
He doesn’t mention when it will be 
published.” 

“No? Well, it won’t matter much 
to me. I am blind. I will never 
know the joy of seeing my poems in 
print. You, Clara, are my eyes 
now! How utterly I depend upon 
you! You never complain; you 
never let me feel that I am a burden 
to you; you—” 

“Father, stop it! Burden? Why, 
I would die of lonesomeness if I 
didn’t have you!” 

“Ah, no, you are now a woman, 
and there ‘is no telling when you 
may fall in love with some -good- 
looking man—well, I wouldn’t 
blame you—it’s all natural, this lov- 
ing and marrying. I am selfish to 
wish to keep you near me always. 
I am selfish to be jealous of a lover 
who—who has not yet appeared.” 

“Father, I will never leave you. 
I promise you that. Don’t dare to 
think of such a thing again. Of 
all things, don’t worry about me—a 
poet has trouble enough without 
worrying about his daughter.” 

“A poet? Ah, have I the right 
to be called a poet? Do you think 
this accepted poem means recog- 
nition ?” 

“Perhaps! who can tell?” an- 
swered Clara, laughingly. 

“Just think; what if I should be- 
come famous, a famous blind poet.” 
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“Like Milton?” 

“Like Milton? Don’t make sport 
of me. Yes, I have a loving daugh- 
ter; in that I am like him. No, 
Clara, I shall never be great—l 
have begun to write too late in life 
—I am too old.” 

“Nonsense! Poets are never old!” 

“Daughter, I feel young! I love 
poetry! It may be that it has been 
sleeping in me all these years; it 
may yet burst forth. Oh, if I could 
only write as I feel! My soul is 
full, but when I try to put my 
thoughts on paper, the words for- 
sake me; the rhymes come hard; 
the inspiration is lost in the effort; 
I become sluggish. I must be more 
patient; I must work harder.” 

Now fairly mounted upon his 
Pegasus, Mr. Cassel must needs use 
the spurs, yet it was seldom that 
he could urge his animal out of an 
unsteady trot. The beast was will- 
ing enough, but something ailed 
him ; his joints were stiff, he had the 
stringhalt, the fire was gone out of 
him, and however eagerly he might 
try to prance gracefully to music, 
he could only jolt about heavily. 
At times he would toss his head and 
jerk himself into a convulsive gal- 
lop, then stop suddenly, almost 
throwing his rider. He was a 
broken-down Pegasus. and his 
actions betrayed not only his ad- 
vanced age, but also inefficient 
training; his mission had been sub- 
verted; too long had he been forced 
to serve in commercial harness 
where his wings were all but use- 
less. Was it any wonder that now 
he did not take kindly to flight; 
that he was not able to raise him- 
self from the ground, notwithstand- 
ing the spurgalls? His efforts were 
pitiable, yet the Muses seemed to 
smile encouragement. 

Disappointments continued to 


rain upon Mr. Cassel. Once, when 
the “Welcome Weekly” published 
his “Tribute to the Muses,” for 
which he received one dollar in cash 
and a year’s subscription to the 
paper, his hopes revived slightly, 
but only to be stifled by the many 
rejections that followed. Even the 
“Welcome Weekly” did not encour- 
age him by another acceptance. 
Mr. Cassel had long ceased to write 
for the sordid purpose of adding to 
his income; he had a higher aim; to 
gain an honored position in litera- 
ture. He was thoroughly in earnest 
and with every out-going manu- 
script went a fragment of his heart, 
but the manuscript only returned. 

Clara viewed her father’s increas- 
ing uneasiness with dismay; she 
petted, cajoled and scolded him, 
but he was not to be daunted; he 
had sold one poem, he could sell 
others. Besides he felt that his 
work was constantly improving and 
so was becoming more ‘worthy of 
publication. Upon a certain poem 
entitled, “In the Darkness,” he ex- 
pended an unusual amount of time 
and thought; in these verses he em- 
bodied the reflections and sensa- 
tions of a blind man; there was so 
much of his soul in this composi- 
tion that he naturally entertained 
an inordinately high opinion of it. 
His expectations were correspond- 
ingly high and, after the manuscript 
was sent upon its first journey, he 
awaited the result with impatience. 

One day, a week or more after 
this poem had been sent off, Clara 
entered her father’s room in some- 
what ofa flutter. In her hand were 
two envelopes, one containing “In 
the Darkness” rejected, the other a 
letter from Paul which she had been 
reading on her way from the post- 
office. The blind man was quick to 
detect his daughter’s agitation and 
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ANOTHER 


in his hopeful eagerness he de- 
manded childishly: “Tell me, Clara, 
tell me that it hzs been accepted! 
Quick, tell me that ‘In the Dark- 
ness’ has been accepted!” 

The old man was trembling with 
excitement, his face was glowing 
and written all over with assurance. 
Clara hesitated. She gazed at her 
father in perplexity. A shade of 
doubt overspread. his expectant face 
for an instant, then he burst out 
confidently: “Quick, child, tell me! 
You can’t fool me! I feel that you 
bring good news! Out with it!” 

Clara was alarmed. What should 
she say? She dared not tell him the 
truth. Yielding to a filial impulse, 
she clasped him about the neck and 
kissed him fervently upon his fore- 
head. “Yes, father, it is accepted!” 
she said as tears filled her eyes. 

Mr. Cassel’s joy was unbounded. 
He wept and laughed and shouted; 
he hugged his daughter, danced 
about, called down blessings upon 
the editor and his magazine; he 
knew no restraint, but freely gave 
vent to his feelings. It was plain 
that the idea of doubting the truth 
of Clara’s statement never occurred 
to him. 

“Now tell me what the editor 
said; read his letter—but first let 
me feel it,” he commanded, after he 
had calmed down a little. 

Clara placed a page of Paul’s love 
letter into her father’s hand. 

“I feel the ink,” he murmured, as 
he drew his fingers lightly over the 
paper; “how closely it is written, 
and how much writing! Here, 
take it and read it!” 

Clara took the sheet and glanced 
at the burning words of love writ- 
ten thereon: “I will never give you 
up, I cannot,” ran the lines; “I love 
you not for a day or a year, but for- 
ever. Believe this, however long 
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our marriage may be delayed. I 
know you will be my wife some day 
—a way will be opened up, only 
trust me, have faith in me! You 
know I have no desire to take you 
from your father; I know how he 
needs you, but what is there to pre- 
vent us three having a home to- 
gether? Why can’t you explain this 
to him? Surely he will understand 
—he would be only too willing to 
see you happy—and if you love me 
truly you cannot be happy without 
me any more than I can without 
you. Still, I don’t wish to urge you 
to do anything against what you 
consider your duty. At all events, I 
am coming to see you and then—” 
These words she haltingly trans- 
lated into such familiar editorial 
phrases as: “We are pleased to ac- 
cept your poem for publication in 
our columns and we take pleasure in 
inviting you to submit more of 
your work for our consideration. 
While the main purpose of this 
magazine is the publication of fic- 
tion and articles on literature, his- 
tory and travel, we are always glad 
to devote suitable space to poems 
of merit.” 

“It’s music to my ears, daughter, 
it’s the sweetest music I have ever 
heard! ‘Poems of merit,’ yes, there 
must always be a demand for poems 
of merit. I must write some more 
at once! I will be famous yet, 
Clara!” said Mr. Cassel enthusias- 
tically. 

Clara hoped against hope that the 
next poem would actually be ac- 
cepted, but it was not, nor were any 
of the many following ones which 
evolved in rapid succession from her 
father’s productive brain. Gradu- 
ally the old man began to lose heart 
again; he sank into deeper depths 
than before; his health was im- 
paired. Clara decided to deceive 
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him just once more. She announced 
another poem accepted and in- 
stantly her father was aroused from 
his melancholy and again his hopes 
soared skyward. 

Once inaugurated, a system is 
likely to prove indispensable; so 
here. Clara was compelled to resort 
to deception every time her father’s 
spirits became dangerously low. A 
poem accepted was the only medi- 
cine that would restore his heart to 
buoyancy. Naturally, as time went 
by, the dose had to be administered 
more and more frequently to ac- 
complish the desired effect. How 
long could this pitiable farce be 
kept up? When and how would it 
end? Clara was constantly put 
upon her guard to prevent her father 
from learning the true state of 
affairs ; she was harassed continually 
by petty anxieties; her father was 
fastidious about the smallest details; 
he wished to feel the page upon 
which his poem was printed; he 
must indorse the checks and some- 
times he insisted upon opening his 
own mail. Clara had to substitute 
magazines, blank checks and forged 
letters. He wished an account kept 
of all his literary earnings; so Clara 
had to keep a cash book in which 
she noted down his supposed in- 
come. It was well that she did 
this, for her father was fond of re- 
ferring to the sums paid to him— 
they were indeed paid to him, but 
Clara had to practice the strictest 
economy in the management of the 
household in order to do it. Further- 
more every letter and scrap of 
communication from the publishers 
had to be filed away for reference. 
As most of this correspondence was 
mythical, it had to be supplied by 
Clara who dared not trust to her 
memory or wit for fear of discovery. 

But in spite of these precautions, 


there were many narrow escapes. 
Mr. Cassel was talkative; he was 
not loth to speak of his literary suc- 
cess; the visitors, and they were 
not a few, had to be let into the 
secret. Had the old man been the 
least bit suspicious, he would have 
guessed the truth a hundred times, 
but happily he had come to think 
too highly of his own work to be 
suspicious. He craved applause 
also; the most commonplace com- 
pliment he construed seriously and 
accepted as an honest opinion. 

Mr. Cassel’s ambition mounted a 
step higher. Why not publish his 
poems in book form? Clara heard 
the suggestion with misgiving, but 
there was no smothering the idea. 
The task was commenced. Each 
poem that her father had written 
was considered separately; rhymes 
were changed, words substituted, 
lines altered—the corrections were 
many, but after much careful edit- 
ing, the poems were arranged in the 
order in which they were to go 
down to posterity. Off to the pub- 
lishers went the book until a ficti- 
tious publisher was found to accept 
it; then there was fictitious corre- 
spondence; fictitious proofs to read 
and, finally, a fictitious volume was 
issued from a fictitious press. The 
sales were slow at first, but as the 
old poet’s spirits began to droop, 
they picked up a little. The first 
edition lagged, yet it was eventually 
exhausted and a second edition was 
issued, fictitiously. 

Now Mr. Cassel felt that he 
indeed had a respectable literary 
standing. For weeks he rested 
quietly upon his honors, was con- 
tented; then he began to wonder 
why no one sent for his autograph. 
Soon requests came from flattering 
admirers. In a staggering, uneven 
hand which betrayed his affliction, 
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the blind man wrote gracious replies 
which were never posted. In some 
cases signed photographs were sent, 
supposedly. Oh, the joys of author- 
ship! Fellow poets wrote friendly 
letters, thanks to the thoughtfulness 
of Clara. These were glorious days! 

Days of illness followed. Mr. 
Cassel was confined to his bed; 
propped up with pillows, he would 
sit for hours peacefully fondling a 
beloved book—his own, he thought, 
but in reality the poems of Milton. 
From another book, a home-made, 
typewritten volume, the collected 
works of her father, Clara would 
read selections. How the old man’s 
face would beam; his ecstacy was 
sublime and the pride that played 
about his lips was glorious in that 
it knew no fall. 


‘The 


But he grew weaker in body and 
was no longer able to sit up in bed. 
The press of the country was con- 
cerned for his health; a letter came 
announcing that he had been unani- 
mously elected a member of the 
Author’s Club; there was much to 
live for. 

“Daughter,” said the old man one 
day in a feeble voice, “but for one 
thing I would be completely happy.” 

“What is that, father?” 

“I would like you to be happily 
married. When I get well we'll 
have to hunt up some good-looking 
young man for you.” 

Little did the guileless poet dream 
that he was but a petted, pampered 
old man. And he died happy—con- 
templating his autobiography. 


Plan 


By Ciara D, GILBERT 


I saw a sculptor busy with his art: 

I marvelled; his design I could not see; 

Nor, in my blindness, could I understand that he 
Who with the chisel wrought, knew well his part, 
Knew that each stroke was needed to work out his plan. 

I watched, but fearing, hindered not; and lo! 


slow, 


From’that plain marble, wrought with skillful strokes but 


There came, in time, the image of a perfect man. 


So God, unhindered, worketh His design; 
But do we, faithless, turn His strokes aside, 
Unwilling in His promise to abide. 
Deeming our weakness more than power divine, 
We mar what might be, in accordance with His plan, — 
His thought at last perfected in the soul of man. 
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An Early Dartmouth Student 


By A. BROWNELL SPENCER 


N these days when Dartmouth- 

iana is to the fore, it may be 

interesting to recall the going to 
Dartmouth of one of her sons who 
did her much honor in after years. 

After the college days recorded in 
the following extract from his life, 
Mr. Vaill studied theology for a 
short time. He had preached only 
four sermons when he was called to 
Hadlyme, Connecticut, where, after 
preaching twenty sermons, he was 
found so acceptable that he was in- 
stalled and remained there for fifty 
years. His salary probably never 
exceeded four hundred dollars if it 
equalled that; on this sum he edu- 
cated two sons for the ministry, 
both boys I think receiving college 
educations. 

“Some time in the month of June, 
1772,” writes Mr. Vaill, “a plan was 
proposed by Mr. J. O., who had 
removed the preceding year into the 
neighborhood of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, for several young men to pro- 
cure a college .education, and to 
defray their expenses by tending a 
saw-mill and grist-mill, the prop- 
erty of the college, which he had 
taken to run on shares. A brother 
of Mr. O. had before this become a 
member of Dartmouth College. I 
had been thinking of a public edu- 
cation for some time, and had been 
desirous of obtaining one; but no 
way seemed to be open to me for 
it. Two of my acquaintance con- 
cluded to make trial of Mr. O.’s 
plan, and I felt inclined to join them 
in this new and arduous enterprise. 
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“But numerous and seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties lay in the 
way. My father was considerably 
advanced in life (turned of fifty) 
and had no other son except one 
who was then an infant about six 
months old, and had involved him- 
self in debt to a _ considerable 
amount, for the purchase of a set- 
tlement for me, that I might live 
near him. He had seven daughters, 
most of whom were dependent on 
him; and on learning my plan to 
leave home for the purpose of ac- 
quiring an education, my parents 
started such strong objections, that 
I felt it to be my duty, at first, to 
give it up. Still the subject was on 
my mind continually through the 
summer and I was not satisfied to 
abandon it. 

“At length I signified by letter to 
Mr. J. O. my desire to go and pur- 
sue his proposed plan, and received 
an answer from him in the fore part 
of September which fixed my deter- 
mination to go forward. My father 
offered me one half of his property, 
if I would relinqtish the idea of 
leaving him and remain on the farm; 
but I replied that I would rather 
give up my claims to any part of 
hiss estate than not to go. My 
friends in general regarded it as a 
visionary and wild undertaking 
which would soon be given up in 
despair, and dissuaded me all in 
their power. My father told me 
that as I was of age, he had no legal 
right to control me; and should 
leave me to do as I thought best. 
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He did not refuse to assist me so 
far as he was able; yet he was not 
in circumstances to afford me much 
pecuniary aid. 

“Having made the best prepara- 
tion I could under my circum- 
stances, I set out, with three others, 
for Dartmouth College, September 
28th, 1772. I took my axe with me, 
and such articles of clothing and a 
few such books as were necessary. 

“Four of us started in company, 
taking one small horse with us on 
which the youngest and most feeble 
of our company rode most of the 
way. Three of us travelled on 
foot, and for part of two days each 
footman swung his pack soldier- 
like. But at length we contrived 
to place our packs on our horse. 
The distance we were to travel was 
computed to be one hundred and 
eighty miles. I had only about fifteen 
shillings in money in my pocket to 
bear my expenses on the journey; 
and as this proved insufficient, I re- 
ceived some more from one of our 
company. We travelled on an aver- 
age about thirty miles a day. I had 
never before been twenty miles from 
home nor gone on foot a whole day 
at a time. I became excessively 
weary, and at times almost ready to 
lie down in the street. 

“On the third day, as we went 
from Hartford on the east side of 
Connecticut River we reached Chi- 
copee River in Massachusetts; and 
finding the bridge gone, three of us 
forded the river. One rode the 
horse over and ascertained that it 
was not dangerous on account of 
its depth. We pulled off our stock- 
ings and shoes and waded across, 
a distance of about ten rods. The 
water was cold, the stream rapid 
and the bottom covered with sharp 
and slippery stones. 

“We reached Claremont in New 


Hampshire on Saturday night, and 
put up at a small tavern, over the 
Sabbath, on the beach of Sugar 
River. The landlord was an Epis- 
copalian. A meeting was held at 
his house on the Sabbath. 

“On Monday, October 5th, we 
reached the College mills. The 
mills were oné mile south from the 
College. They stood on a large 
brook, and near to them was an in- 
terval of fifteen or twenty acres of 
land, which interval was nearly 
surrounded on one side by a high 
hill of a semi-circular form, which 
extended from northeast to south- 
west. This hill was thickly covered 
with forest trees. The road from 
the mills to the College, after about 
sixty rods of level land, passed 
directly up this hill, which was 
about one fourth of a mile from the 
bottom to the top, and thence 


through a hemlock swamp, nearly | 


half a mile in width, before it 
reached the plain on which the Col- 
lege stood. 

“We found Mr. J. O. living alone 
in a small frame, unfinished house, 
which had been built for the resi- 
dence of the man who should tend 
the College mills. A more solitary 
and romantic situation can seldom 
be found. The howling of wild 
beasts and the plaintive notes of the 
owl greatly added to the gloomi- 
ness of the night season. 

“Mr. O. was supplied with some 
provisions and utensils sufficient for 
one who lived in solitary 
condition. His lodging’ was a box 
made of boards, called a bunk, with 
a ticking filled with pine shavings, 
and a sufficient covering of Indian 
blankets. 

“For the first week we strangers 
took each one a blanket and slept 
upon the floor; but in a short time 
we furnished ourselves with bunks 
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and straw beds, and with utensils 
sufficient to take our meals in a 
more decent manner. The first 
four or five weeks we spent in tend- 
ing the mills, and in clearing away 
the trees near our house, which fur- 
nished a supply of fuel for the 
winter. One of our company re- 
turned to Connecticut before winter. 
“Three of us now entered upon the 
study of the Latin grammar and 
continued to pursue our studies 
through the winter. Our tutor was 
a brother of Mr. J. O., who was a 
member of the Sophomore class in 
College. We gave him his board 
for his service in teaching us; and 
we had no other instructor till we 
entered College. During the first 
winter, we studied in our cold 
house and used pine knots to burn 
for lights instead of candles, for a 
part of the time. I lodged in the 
chamber, with one of my class- 
mates. We ascended a_ ladder 
placed in our small entry. My pil- 
low was a_  duffed_ great-coat, 
and our covering narrow Indian 
blankets. We did our own cooking 
and washing until the latter part of 
March, when a young married 
couple came from Connecticut and 
lived in our house and _ superin- 
tended our domestic concerns. 
“Having repaired a small cottage 
near by, built in part of logs, we 
removed into that to study and 
lodge, where we remained during 
the next summer suffering many 
inconveniences, and undergoing 
many privations. On the return of 
spring in 1773 as soon as the ice dis- 
solved, we resumed our sawing. We 
sawed about sixty thousand feet of 
pine boards, and stuck them up. 
We also tended the grist-mill in our 
turns. We had one dollar per 
thousand for sawing and stacking 
the boards, and half the toll for 


grinding. We also burned over 
several acres of ground, and cleared 
them for tillage,—we sowed a part 
with clover. seed for mowing and 
pasture, and planted yearly about 
one acre of corn, besides our gar- 
den. Our cornfield was never 
plowed. We employed our hoes in 
planting corn, and we dug our field 
when the corn was up with our 
hoes. In the first summer we built 
a new convenient house. One of 
our number and myself constructed 
the chimney; and for want of cattle, 
we backed the stones from several 
rods distance. The mantle-tree 
stone, two of us carried on our 
shoulders nearly a mile; and the 
jamb stones we backed some dis- 
tance. 

“Thus I continued to labor and 
study for two years before I entered 
College. My hardships were exces- 
sive, and especially in the spring, 
when after studying through the 
winter, we turned out in the latter 
part of March, two of us at a tiine, 
and tended the saw-mill for about 
six weeks together. In the second 


spring we sawed about seventy 


thousand feet of boards; and in the 
third about ninety thousand. We 
made it our rule to saw every even- 
ing, except Saturday and Sabbath 
evenings, till ten o’clock, and in the 
meantime some one in his turn 
tended the grist-mill. 

About two years after we began 
our enterprise, two young men from 
Massachusetts joined us, one of 
whom brought on an excellent cow, 
which furnished us with milk and 
butter for most of the year, and 
greatly contributed to our living 
more comfortably.” 

To interrupt Mr. Vaill’s narrative 
for a brief moment, it may be inter- 
esting to know that a great grand- 
daughter of this “young man from 
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Massachusetts” likes to tell how her 
great grandfather, who too was de- 
sirous of availing himself of the 
privileges of Dartmouth, but who 
too had no money, took a cow and 
started for Dartmouth, living on the 
milk on the way. Scores of young 
men went out from the teaching of 
this wholesomely nourished young 
man to become preachers and 
teachers of men, and to-day this 
great granddaughter is doing most 
successful work in starting the poor 
children of one of our large cities 
in a wise way. 

“After I entered College,” con- 
tinues our narrator, “ I went twice 
a day to recite with my class in 
College, which made me four miles’ 
travel each day. We recited to our 
tutor immediately after morning 
prayers and again at eleven o'clock; 
and part of the time we had three 
recitations in a day. In the winter, 
we rose frequently at five o'clock 
and in the shortest days at six 
o'clock ; and having united in morn- 
ing prayer in our family, I set off 
for College, having to face the 
northwest wind, which was cold 
and piercing in that climate; and 
not infrequently I had to break my 
path through a new fall of snow, a 
foot in depth or more. Considering 
te severity of the winters in that 
cold region, it was marvellous that 
| did not freeze my limbs, or perish 
with the cold, especially as I was 
tut thinly clothed for that climate. 

“After my admission to College 
| tended the saw-mill about six 
weeks in the spring, which was 
chiefly vacation; and in summer in 
addition to going to College twice 
or three times a day, I made it my 
rule to labor about three hours in 
the field or garden or some other 
kind of manual labor. I had scarcely 
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a moment’s leisure from one day, 
week and month to another. My 
hardships were excessive, and es- 
pecially in the spring in tending the 
saw-mill. I was frequently ex- 
posed to being drenched with water 
when mending the trough or 
buckets of the water-wheel; and in 
one instance, I experienced a nar- 
row escape from being torn in 
pieces by the saw. I continued at 
the mills and pursued my studies 
and labors until the month of June, 
1777, when I was in my junior year 
which completed the term of about 
four years and a half. 

“My design when I set out to pro- 
cure an education was that I might 
be prepared for the work of the 
ministry. This object I kept con- 
tinually in view after I entered on 
the prosecution of my plans. My 
mind was habitually impressed with 
the importance of living a religious 
life, I daily kept up secret prayer 
and paid a greater attention to read- 
ing and hearing the Word. I gained 
more clear and satisfactory views of 
the doctrines of the Gospel and of 
the nature of regeneration and 
Christian exercises from the dis- 
courses of our president, Dr. Eleazer 
W heelock I ventured to 
join the College Church some time 
in 1775 while a Sophomore.” 

In June, 1777, then in his Junior 
vear in College, Mr. Vaill found his 
health greatly impaired and it was 
thought best for him to return to 
Connecticut, which he did, remain- 
ing in his father’s house until his 
health was fully restored. On his 
return to College, he took charge of 
the More’s school, so called from a 
benefactor of that name to the Col- 
lege. This school was kept in a 
room in the College building, and 
by means of this service Mr. Vaill 
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continued to defray his expenses in 
part for one term, when in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of provisions 
and the deranged state of the Col- 
lege and of the country, he returned 
again to Connecticut and spent the 
winter of 1777-8 at his father’s house 
in Litchfield. The state of the Col- 
lege at that time is thus described 
by Mr. Vaill: 

“The College was frequently in a 
state of alarm and especially so after 
Burgoyne with the Northern army 
had taken the forts of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point. Such was the 
confusion among the students, as 
well as apprehension on the part of 
the faculty, that College exercises 
were often interrupted and in 
several instances they were sus- 
pended, and the students permitted 
to return home; or they were sent 
for by their parents, or called for to 


join the militia, or to enlist in the. 


army. For so many as two years 
before I graduated, frequent inter- 
ruptions and embarrassments at- 
tended our College course. 

“In the spring of 1778 I returned 
to the College; but not finding pro- 
vision made sufficient to board all 
the students in the commons, a num- 
ber of us of different classes, agreed 
to purchase our own provisions, 
and to hire our board dressed at a 
private house not far from the Col- 
lege, and we continued thus to live 
until commencement, which was 
the fourth Wednesday in August. 
I then took my degree with my 
class; and to pay up my College 
bills which remained unpaid, I was 
obliged to hire some money which 
brought me in debt about twenty 


dollars at the close of my College 
life. 

“In carrying me through the trials 
and hardships of my Collegiate 
course, I find in the review, abun- 
dant occasion for gratitude to God 
for his care over me, and loving 
kindness toward me; and I would 
particularly notice the following 
things in which his goodness 
appears to have been very conspicu- 
ous: 

“First: In upholding me and en- 
abling me to maintain constantly 
an unshaken resolution to perse- 
vere in my undertaking, amidst all 
my discouragements. Though my 
health was feeble, and I experienced 
distressing sickness, and great de- 
pression of spirits, and often felt 
that I could not long survive, yet I 
was not shaken in my purpose to go 
forward. Indeed there was no time 
at which I indulged for a moment 
the thought of relinquishing the ob- 
ject I had in view. 

“Second: When I was brought in- 
to great straits through want of 
clothing or provisions, a way was 
soon opened in Providence for my 
relief. At one time I found myself in 
great straits for want of proper 
apparel; and for want of some 
articles, it seemed as if I must ab- 
sent myself from the worship of 
God on the Sabbath, and on one 
Saturday I concluded I should have 
to tarry at home the next day for 
want of some articles of clothing; 
but providentially before night, my 
father arrived from Connecticut 
and brought me the articles I 
wanted, very unexpectedly to me.” 
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The Dampening of Maria’s Ire 


By Mary G. CHAWNER 


66] F John wasn’t the most good- 
] natured man in the world, he 
never could have got along 
with me,” Maria herself had often 
admitted in her quick, decided 
tones; and the neighbors all agreed 
that there wasn’t another man in 
our community, if, indeed, there was 
another in the whole state, who 
would have stood Maria’s tantrums 
as her husband had stood them. 
Still she had her good points; there 
was nobody who doubted that. 
“She’s outspoken, but she most 
generally hits the nail on the head,” 
her friends declared; and we all 
liked Maria. 

“My! he knows I ain’t myself 
when I take.a spell,” she would ex- 
plain, with little energetic jerks of 
her slender figure, “and he knows 
enough to keep still and not go to 
arguin’—or pacifyin’, either. John’s 
got more sense than most men. He 
knows that when I run out of 
breath I'll stop, and there ain’t no 
way of stoppin’ me afore that.” 
And then she would add with a little 
laugh and a twinkle in her sharp, 
black eyes, “It’s a good thing the 
children is like John instead of me.” 

As for John, he never said much 
about anything—only once. The 
minister had been making a pastoral 
call and had just climbed into his 
buggy while John stood at the 
horse’s head, adjusting the check- 
rein. As the minister gathered up 
the “lines,” the mare jumped nerv- 
ously and struck John’s foot sharply 
with her shoe. . 

The minister (he was a new man 


and not from these parts, either) 
observed with a smile, “She’s a bit 
skittish—like some women—has to 
be humored, of course,—but needs 
a pretty firm rein.” 

John’s broad face flushed to the 
roots of his straw-colored hair, but 
his big hand rested steadily on the 
horse’s neck, and his blue eyes 
looked straight at the minister, as 
he said, slowly and gently: “Yes, 
everybody knows that Maria’s got 
her ways, but she’s got kind 
feelin’s, too, as folks around here 
knows; she can chirk up a body 
that’s sick better’n the doctor—and 
Doc Gillum’s real lively, too. And 
I reckon you’ve noticed how she’s 
always the best hand at a picnic, 
jokin’ and goin’ on and doin’ more 
work than anybody. And there 
ain't a better housekeeper any- 
where!” 

Then John loosened the check- 
rein another notch and stepped 
aside to let the minister drive on. 

But one April morning something 
unusual happened. 

Maria was washing the dishes 
at the kitchen sink, her sleeves 
pinned up high and her hands fairly 
flying in and out of the suds, while 
little Jimmy with a checked apron 
tied around his neck was soberly 
wiping them. A soft wind came in 
at the south window in front of her 
and dislodged a lock of Maria’s 
smoothly combed black hair. Maria’s 
blue calico dress was stiff and bright 
—so was her brown and white ging- 
ham apron. 

“T got to clean that parlor to-day,” 
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she said decisively, as she glanced 
out of the window; “it’s nice and 
sunny. That’s the last room left 
now. Do hurry, Jimmy,” she con- 
tinued, her gaze still resting on the 
vivid grass and the leafing trees 
and the white picket fence beyond. 
“You can pull the tacks before you 
go to school. 

“If it hadn’t rained every day this 
week,” she ran on quickly, as she 
stepped swiftly to the stove for the 
tea-kettle and poured the scalding 
water over the big heap of dishes 
in the dripping-pan, “I could’a’ had 
it all done by now—and the wash- 
ing, too. If it hadn’t been for old 
Mrs. Sopher’s funeral last Friday, 
I’d a’ got through last week, before 
these rains. I was expectin’ ’em. 
I hate to be behindhand with house- 
cleaning. You never can tell what’s 
goin’ to happen.” 

Jimmy polished a cup diligently, 
slowly deposited it on the table and 
was carefully extracting another 
from the miscellaneous pile when 


his mother observed him. “Take 
care, Jimmy,” she said _ sharply; 
“that’s great-grandmother Smith- 


kin’s cup. I wouldn’t have it broke 
for the world. Why don’t you take 
the top ones anyway? You don’t 
have to do all the cups first—when 
I’m in a hurry, too,—but you’re 
just like your father, you can’t 
hurry, I reckon. There, I’ll get it 
for you.” 

She rinsed her hands hastily from 
the suds, drew out deftly the blue- 
figured cup, and swung it quickly 
toward the table. Suddenly it lay 
in a dozen pieces on the floor. 

“There!” she said in a sarcastic 
tone, and shut her thin lips tightly, 
“that’s a good start for the day. 
Pick up the pieces, Jimmy, and lay 
"em on the corner of the table there. 
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You better do these plates now,” 
she added more gently; and Jimmy, 
solemnly and cautiously, lifted the 
big meat platter from the top of the 
pile. 

Just then John appeared at the 
open north door. He looked as 
fresh and wholesome, with his 
tanned face and clean blue overalls 
and jumper, as the spring sunshine 
behind him. There was the whinny 
of a horse near by as he stepped in, 
with his bucket—a cedar bucket 
with brass rings—which he held 
well away from his body while he 
carried it with heavy, careful steps 
to its shelf in the corner. As he 
lifted the bucket to its place, the 
lower edge struck the shelf and a 
dash of water fell with a little slap 
on the smooth, spotless floor. 

Maria whirled about—“There 
you go!—just pour that whole 
bucket of water on the floor, won't 
you!” 

There was a queer tightening 
about John’s mouth as he stood for 
a moment looking squarely at the 
white wall, his hand still on the 
pail. Then he lifted the bucket 
carefully, turned slowly about, 
moved gravely to the middle of the 
room, and deliberately turned the 
bucket upside down. 

Jimmy’s eyes blinked at the 
sound of the splash and he backed 
slowly round against the wall, 
where he stood, with the big platter 
and the wiping cloth, both clasped 
against his breast, while he gazed 
with open mouth and wide blue 
eyes at his father. 

“Now, you have done it!” began 
Maria in her shrillest tone, as she 
watched the spreading water. Then 
she bit her lip and looked into her 
pan of suds. In a moment she 
broke out laughing. She rested her 
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hands on the edge of the dish-pan 
and laughed, till tears stood in her 
eyes. Then she sank down on the 
wood-box at the end of the table, 
and laughed. 

John still stood in the middle of 
the floor holding the bucket. He 
looked soberly at his wife. His face 
had relaxed. Jimmy still held his 
platter against his checked apron, 
and gazed at his mother bent 
double on the wood-box, her head 
in her arms and her thin shoulders 
shaking with laughter. The water 
made its way in little rills into the 
corners of the room. The cheerful 
chirping of wrens came in with the 
warm breeze. 

Finally Maria straightened her- 
self; drew a long breath; wiped her 
eyes with her apron; and said, in 
a voice husky with much laughter, 


“Well, John Lowders, I guess if 
you had done that fifteen years ago, 
you'd have saved yourself a good 
many scoldin’s you've had since 
then.” 

John said nothing. He looked 
earnestly at the floor as he walked 


‘out with the bucket. Jimmy set the 


platter on the table, and slowly 
pushed it into the very middle of 
the shining white oil-cloth. 

Perhaps John saw the point and 
made use of it. He never men- 
tioned the matter so far as was 
known. But Maria’s friends say 
(Maria told the story, of course) 
that it really did make a difference 
in her; and that, whenever the 
slightest reference was made to the 
incident of the water-bucket, a 
queer grin overspread her face and 
she quickly bit her lip. 


Mater Pulchra 


By SrerHen Tracy LIivincstron 


Had she not died, and could | have her now 
As when I| saw her last, in early days, 
She of the rosy mouth and sunny brow, 
I of advancing age and solemn ways, 
My heart in tender wonderment would fill 
That one so young cou'd be my mother still. 


By strange inversion, I should be to her 
Older, maturer than herself; and she, 
Untouched by care that later years confer, 

As any happy girlish friend to me. 
O faithful portrait, keep her ever so,— 
Pausing, before life’s fair enchantment go. 
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Decorative Arts of the Eskimos 


By RANDOLPH I. GEARE 


T all times and in all regions 
men have exhibited a desire 
to record in some suitable 

way the chief events in their lives, 
to illustrate and decorate, however 
rudely, the principal objects asso- 
ciated with their various occupa- 
tions, and at the same time to 


SUK’UUK, A KAVIAGMIUT ESKIMO 


establish thereby proof of owner- 
ship of the things decorated. 

Each race has its own peculiar 
way of accomplishing these ends. 
In the case of the Eskimos, the deco- 
ration of useful implements or ob- 
jects of ornament by carving figures 
upon them, as well as the custom of 
fashioning them in the shape of 
some animal or thing connected 
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with their everyday industries, has 
prevailed. The beautifying of any 
object is due to impulses common 
to all men, even back as far as the 
period when men inhabited caves 
and hunted the mammoth and the 
reindeer in Western Europe. The 
result of such decoration affords a 
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fair criterion of the artistic sense 
which has been developed, and to a 
great extent indicates the charac- 
teristics of the race, which may be 
thus reflected in their decorative 
arts. A degenerate race exhibits but 
crude ability in this direction, while 
another, higher in the scale of civili- 
zation, is sure to manifest evidences 
of its superiority through its arts. 
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“Alt human handiwork,” writes an 
eminent ethnologist, “is subject to 
the same operation of external 
forces, but the material on which 
these forces act is also infinitely 
varied. The diverse races and peo- 
ples of mankind have different ideas 
and ideals, unequal skill, varied ma- 
terial to work upon, and dissimilar 
tools to work with. Everywhere 
the environment is different.” 

Viewed from this standpoint, it 
may be said that of all the art indus- 
tries which have been evolved among 
uncivilized or partially civilized peo- 
ples, none is probably of greater 
interest to the student than the carv- 
ings of the Eskimos. Their abilities 
in this direction, which are indeed 
remarkable, vary considerably with 
the locality where they originate. 
Thus the artistic sense is far more 
highly developed among the west- 
ern Eskimos than among those of 
regions further east, with whom 
ornamentation is almost entirely re- 
stricted to articles of clothing;while 
their implements and utensils are 
undecorated, save perhaps with 
some simple pattern in lines or dots. 
It is to the west of the Mackenzie 
River region (near 130 degrees 


west longitude) and particularly 
south of Bering Strait (about 170 
degrees) that the highest decorative 
art of the Eskimo has been de- 
veloped. There the commonest ar- 
ticles of ivory and bone are covered 
with ornamental carving, and even 
wooden objects are painted in vari- 
ous colors. 

At the northern extremity of 
Alaska, Point Barrow, an intermedi- 
ate stage of the graphic art is 
noticeable, halfway, as it were, be- 
tween the more highly developed 
ornamentation of the region to the 
southwest, and the simpler forms 
further east. 

The art of the Greenland Eskimo 
is of a much lower grade; in fact, in 
western Greenland there is but 
scant evidence of its existence. A 
notable exception is manifest, how- 
ever, in the case of one small tribe 
on the east coast, whose art almost 
rivals that of the Alaskan artist 
with respect to carving in bone and 
ornamenting their weapons and 
other articles. 

The chief difference between the 
work of the Eastern Greenlanders 
and the Alaskan Eskimos seems to 
be that among the latter, engravings 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF GRAVERS 


illustrating human life and the ani- 
mals of the country are the most 
popular subjects, whereas the for- 
mer excel rather in small reliefs 
representing for the most part ani- 
mals and mythological beings 
grouped together and fastened with 
admirable taste and care to the sur- 
face of their wooden implements. 
In fact, the present Greenland Eski- 
mos appear to have a pretty fair 
talent for drawing and writing, 
while scarcely any traces of the 
arts of drawing and sculpture be- 
longing to earlier times remain, 
with the exception of a few small 
images cut out in wood and bone, 
which probably served as play- 
things. There is a conspicuous ab- 
sence of the graphic art among the 


Labrador Eskimos and in the region 
between Hudson Bay and the Mac- 
kenzie River. 

Speaking generally, the Eskimo 
family occupies the greater portion 
of the coast of Arctic America, 
Greenland, the Aleutian Islands, as 
well as a small region on the 
Chukche peninsula of Siberia. The 
total coast line thus included is 
néarly twice as far as from New 
York to Liverpool, although the ex- 
treme points of Eskimo occupation 
in America are only about 3,200 
miles apart. These people, wher- 
ever they live, stay as near the 
seashore as possible, seldom _ go- 
ing more than fifty miles in- 
land. At the extreme east of 
the area, as already indicated, are 
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the Greenland Eskimos, who live 
along the north, east, and west 
coasts. At Labrador they are found 
as far southward as Hamilton Inlet. 
Again, they occur on the east coast 
«f Hudson Bay, but in the northern 
Aretic islands, though several pres- 
ent evidences of former occupancy, 
none are now found. So, too, in the 
western part of the central region of 
the continent, and even from the 
Mackenzie River westward between 
Ilerschel Island and Point Barrow, 
they dg not seem to have built any 
permanent villages, although this 
strip of country is no doubt hunted 
over in summer. Numerous settle- 
nients occur, however, on the coast 
of Alaska from Point Barrow down 
to Copper River, and the Aleutian 
Islands are also more or less occu- 
pied by them. Crossing over into 


Asia the Eskimo family is found on 
the Diomede Islands, and is also 
represented on the Siberian coast by 
the Yuits, who are believed to be a 
comparatively recent arrival from 
the American side. 

The Alaskan coast Eskimos are 
separated into several distinct 
tribes, bearing almost unpronounce- 
able names, such as Ugalakmuts, 
from Copper River westward to Icy 
Bay; the Kaviagmuts—perhaps the 
most popular of all the tribes—occu- 
pying the island of Kadiak and the 
greater part of the peninsula of 
Aliaska; the Oglemuts, along the 
northern coast of that peninsula 
from 159 degrees to the head of 
Bristol Bay and as far north as 
Point Etolin;and the Kiatéquamiuts, 
on the coast from near the mouth 
of Nushegak River west to Cape 
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Newenham. This tribe excels in 
carving ivory, of which material 
most of their weapons and tools are 
made. There are many others, but 
it is hardly thought necessary to 
mention them all. 

The total Eskimo population, ex- 
cluding the Siberian tribe, was esti- 
mated about ten years ago at 34,000, 
and has now perhaps decreased to 


of man in Europe, thinks it more 
than possible that the Eskimos were 
at one time identical with the cave 
men of France; in fact he argu:s 
that the only people with whoin 
these cave men are intimately con- 
nected in manners, customs, ar's, 
implements and weapons, are tie 
Eskimos, and that the most surpris- 
ing bond of union between them is 


DECORATED ORNAMENTS OF IVORY 


30,000. Whether they will go on 
diminishing in numbers and finally 
become altogether exterminated is 
an interesting study for the ethnolo- 
gist, but the fact that they are de- 
creasing at all should add interest 
to the consideration of their arts. 
Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, author of 
“Early Man in Britain” and a rec- 
ognized authority on the antiquity 


the art of representing animals. 
“Just as the former engraved bisons, 
horses, mammoths, and other creat- 
ures familiar to them,” he writes, 
“so do the latter represent the ani- 
mals upon which they depend for 
food. On the implements of the one 
you see the hunting of the ‘urus’ 
and the horse depicted in the same 
ways as the killing of the reindeer 
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and walrus on the implements of 
the other. * * * All these points 
of connection between the cave men 
and the Eskimos can, in my opinion, 
be explained on the hypothesis that 
they belong to the same race.” And 
further on he says: “From these 
considerations it may be gathered 
that the Eskimos are probably the 
representatives of the cave men, and 


been driven farther and farther 
north by the attacks of the Indians; 
but who can tell positively? 

‘Other authorities seem to think 
that the development of the picto- 


graphic art among the Eskimos, | 


especially those of Alaska, is attrib- 
utable to their contact with the 
Russians, and that although these 
natives preserved a limited degree of 


ORNAMENTAL IVORY BAG HANDLES 


protected within the Arctic Circle 
from those causes by which they 
have been driven from Europe and 
Asia. They stand at the present 
day wholly apart from all other 
living races.” It might be that, un- 
accustomed to war, they were 
driven from Europe and Asia by 
other tribes in the same manner as 
within the last century they have 


culture as to decorating their 
weapons and a few other articles of 
daily use with simple lines and dots, 
yet the represenfation of any ani- 
mate forms or other objects has 
been adopted since the earliest 
visits of civilized man to the Alas- 
kan coast. If this be so, however, 
it is difficult to account for such 
utensils as decorated arrow and 
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spear straighteners, which are ap- 
parently similar to like relics found 
in the caves of France and figured 
by Messrs. Lartet and Christy in 
their work entitled “Reliquiz Aqui- 
tanice,” although a close compari- 
son of the engravings of these two 
races is believed to result in show- 
ing that the work of the cave men is 
in some respects superior to that of 
the Eskimos. 

But wherever the Eskimos sprang 
from, it is of interest to note these 


copper, brass, white metal—con- 
sisting of block tin, lead, etc.—and 
occasionally iron; and tanned hides 
of the walrus. Designs of various 
kinds are also depicted on the hu- 
man skin in the way of tattoo marks 
among the several tribes of Eski- 
mos between Alaska and Greenland. 

Of all these materials walrus ivory 
is the hardest and most durable, so 
much so that it will retain indefinite- 
ly the most delicate etchings. Its 
white or creamy tint forms a deli- 


WEAVING 


points of resemblance between them 
and the cave men of France both in 
respect of their carved weapons and 
utensils of reindeer horn, etc., as 
in the portrayals of animal forms 
upon them. 

The materials used by the Eski- 
mos for the display of their art are 
walrus ivory; horn obtained from 
the Barren-ground caribou or rein- 
deer; bone from the legs and ribs 
of reindeer and the Aumerus of the 
swan; wood; various metals, such a$ 


AN 


UTENSILS 


cate background for any colored in- 
cisions, and in some _ instances, 
where from age or other cause the 
material has taken on a yellowish 
tint, the black pictographs are really 
improved in appearance thereby. 
One tusk will usually furnish four 
slabs, which are obtained either by 
sawing or by scraping and splitting. 
When a tusk has been selected, it 
is rudely scratched with a piece of 
quartz, or other silicious stone, 
along its length until the sharp edge 
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will no longer deepen the groove. 
The other three sides are scratched 
or channeled until the pieces can be 
separated. This may be effected by 
pressure of the hand or by means of 
a piece of wood shaped like a knife- 
blade, on which is dealt a sharp 
blow, but so skillfully as not to 
shatter or fracture the ivory. 

The ivory slab, when separated, is 
scraped or rubbed with a fragment 
of freshly broken basalt, in which 
the cavities form additional cutting 
edges. The holes or perforations in 
the ends are produced by means of 
stone drills. The ivory is next 
smoothed by rubbing it against a 
fine-grained stone, or against fine 
sand held in the hand; and finally a 
polished surface is produced by rub- 
bing two pieces of the ivory against 
each other. 
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(ROSMARUS OBESUS, ILLIGER) 


Next comes the etching, which 
was formerly done with the sharp 
edges of fragments of flint, skillfully 
fastened into a piece of wood and 
used as gravers. In later years files 
and saws have been used for cutting 
the ivory into the required shape, 
while pieces of steel are employed 
to make the perforations. 

Mythical animals are sometimes 
portrayed on ivory harpoon rests. 
In the accompanying illustration is 
shown one of the kind made at Cape 
Prince of Wales for use on the bow 
of a umiak (canoe). The two pieces 
of ivory are ingeniously mortised 
together. The birds are “thunder- 
birds” or eagles, descending to catch 
two whales, each of which is in the 
act of ejecting a stream of vapor 
from its blowhole. 

Ivory handles for carrying bags 
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are somewhat common among the 
Eskimos of Point Barrow. Many of 
them are decorated with whales, 
whale-flukes, bear-heads, seal-heads, 
and other objects with which the 
natives are especially familiar. The 
two rows of bead-like objects on 


DECORATED HUNTING HAT. MADE WITH WOOD:N BASE 


one of the illustrations represent 
seal-heads.in relief, while at either 
end are seen two whales, flanking 
the perforations through which the 
cords of the bag pass. 

Among the ivory objects illus- 
trated will be noticed one shaped 
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something like a horse-shoe. This 
is an Eskimo comb, the curves of 
which form an interesting example 
for comparison with designs on 
wood made by the natives of New 
Guinea. Next to the comb is seen ¥ 
an ivory-carved head, used probably 


for attachment to the end of a cord 


belonging to a set of harness or 
some weapon. The front or rounded 
portion resembles a snake’s head, 
although a seal’s head was more 
probably .intended by the artist! 
The seals carved on the lowest ob- 
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ARROW AND SPEAR 


ject are excellent illustrations of the 
_Eskimo’s art. The first figure in the 
same group represents a pair of ear 
pendants from St. Michaels, made of 
beluga (whale) teeth and orna- 
mented with the zigzag or “fish- 
trap” pattern. On each pendant is 
seen a small cross, a design of quite 
unusual occurrence in Eskimo art. 


STRAIGHTENERS OF BONE 


The figure on the right of this is a 
buckle or ornament used by Eskimo 
girls for fastening their hair. The 
decoration shows a face, the eyes 
being indicated by sharply incised 
lines, while the pupils are perfora- 
tions made with a drill. 

Effigies of animals are often 
carved in ivory and several of them 
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are shown together. Three of the 
figures represent seals. In the sec- 
ond figure, which is considered a 
very artistic piece of work, the con- 
centric circles are ornamented on 
the outer side with three short radi- 


ORNAMENTED ANIMAL 


ating lines, and a longer base line in 
imitation of the common flower 
symbol, which it represents. The 
lowest figure represents a walrus 
(incredible as it may seem!) with 
ornamentation of concentfic rings 


EFFIGIES OF IVORY 
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on the body and radiating lines, also 
in imitation of the conventional 
flower symbol. The peculiar mark- 
ing on the top of the head, no doubt 
intended to represent the wrinkles 
or folds of the skin, also serves as 
the Eskimo symbol to indicate the 
sex of the animal. 

The pipes which the Eskimos de- 
light in carving out of pieces of wal- 


white the Aumerz of swans serve as 
tubes for needle-cases or snuff- 
boxes. Several arrow and spear 
Straighteners of bone, representing 
for the most part various animals, 
and ornamented in different ways, 
are here shown, as well as imple- 
ments for beating and scraping the 
snow from clothing, and knives for 
skinning and cutting up animals. 


rus ate: really. yerye-peautiful, 
and Ur them! they. d&xpend 
their highest artistic abilities, es- 
pecially for the purpose of com- 
memorating hunting scenes and 
other occupations. The one here 
shown is typical, and the reader can 
readily discern for himself the inci- 
dents of fishing and hunting which 
are depicted thereon. 

Reindeer horn, obtained from the 
Barren-ground caribou, also affords 
a very excellent material for Eski- 
mo workmanship, and a number of 
specimens have been found which 
had been decorated with simple 
forms of ornamentation and various 
pictographic records. Several uten- 
sils employed in net-weaving are 
shown as an example. 

Bones from the legs and ribs of 
reindeer are often met with, in- 
scribed with various kinds of orna- 
mentation and pictographic work, 


“ IVORY PIPE 


The handles, and sometimes the 
blades, which not unfrequently con- 
sist of steel and are used for work- 
ing and fashioning ivory rods and 
bag-handles, are quite often elabo- 
rately decorated. 

Tobacco boxes, small utensils and 
tools, women’s trinkets, etc., are 
sometimes made out of wood. 
These are frequently incised, but the 
ornamentation seems to be largely 
restricted to simple figures com- 
posed of straight lines, and perhaps 
dots. Wood is also sometimes used 
for ornaments, masks and toys, the 
surface of which may be whitened, 
and upon this other designs are por- 
trayed, as in the picture of a danc- 
ing mask, 

The decorated hunting hat, ob- 
tained from Katmai Island in Cook’s 
Inlet, Alaska, is common to the na- 
tives of the islands of Kadiak and 
to those occupied by Aleuts. The 
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specimen illustrated is made of 
wood shaved down to an average 
thickness of about a quarter of an 
inch. The color is principally white. 
To the wooden base thin decorated 
pieces of bone are fastened, while 
the ornamented slab of bone on the 
right side of the hat is decorated 
with oblique grooves, between 
which are rows of dots or else com- 
plete perforations. Of course, in 
this as in other objects, the decora- 
tions vary according to the work- 
man’s skill and taste, the principal 
aim in the construction of hunting 
hats, used in canoe trips, being to 
protect the eyes of the hunter from 
the glare of light and to strengthen 
his vision in searching for game. 

As already indicated, various 
metal objects are occasionally met 
with, bearing rude ornamentation. 
Very little silver is used, and then 
chiefly in making bracelets, an art 
imported from the Thlinkit Indians, 


who in turn borrowed the tdea from 
the Haida Indians. 

Tanned hides of walrus are occa- 
sionally ornamented, while reindeer 
skins and other small peltries, used 
for articles of clothing, are some- 
times decorated with designs in 
color by means of small wooden 
spoon-like tools, of which the back 
of the bowl is cut into patterns 
which are moistened with pigments 
or stains, and are finally impressed 
on the skin or other fabric. This 
process is very much like that prac- 
tised by the South Sea Islanders in 
decorating tapa cloth. 

The Eskimo artisans, when living 
in a village, do their engraving, as 
a rule, after the day’s work is over, 
in a common meeting-place, which 
we should probably designate as the 
town-hall. Here, too, they receive 
strangers, and if they desire to ex- 
tend hospitality to them, sleeping- 
quarters are provided for them in 
this building. 
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Regret 


By ReyNnace SMITH PICKERING 


Those things she freely gave to me, 
Her woman’s love, her woman’s trust, 
I cast aside all carelessly 
To mould and rust. 


The memory she left to me 
(Too late the bitter tears that start) 
Will rest forever sacredly 
Within my heart. 
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“Cousin” Hiram’s Antique Furniturel 


By STANLEY JOHNSON 


RESCOTT people were more 
surprised than pleased with 
the return of Hiram Meekins 

to his home. When he had run away 
from it forty years befoie, with the 
gold fever in his restless veins, he 
was a very bad boy, and he had de- 
veloped into a worse man. 

His father, in his broken-spirited 
manner, had endeavored to make 
the farm pay, and had died in the 
attempt. Then his mother, with 
plenty of wholesome New England 
spirit had struggled all the years to 
secure a living from the farm and to 
keep it free from a mortgage. How 
bitter had been her struggle, none 
but her neighbors knew. The whole 
song of her life was expressed in the 
words, “Some day Hiram will come 
home and settle down.” With this 
hope in her heart she had fought 
her way with hired men and those 
who “farmed it on shares”—gener- 
ally in the role of the lion in the 
case—until, when she was laid to 
rest, she should have worn a crown 
of victory, for she had won. 

The administrator sought for 
Hiram Meekins, and at last the news 
reached him in Colorado, and he 
lost no time in returning to his New 
Hampshire birthplace. He arrived 
there poorer in spirit than when he 
had departed, and equally poor in 
purse. The administrator, who had 
been a contemporary of Hiram, was 
decidedly outspoken when he drove 
him over to the farm-house. “Folks 
would hev felt better, Hiram, ef 
you'd a come home ’fore yer mother 
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died. She set a good deal o’ store 
by ye,—for some reason or other.” 


Hiram replied to this reproof with®@ 


a grunt and then added that “he 
guessed he wouldn’t hev be’n of 


much use, sence he never hed be'’n 


to himself.” But the sight of the 
old home made him more communi- 
cative. “Them buildin’s look awful 
nat’ral. Guess ef mother was able 
to get along alone, I’d orter. I'm 


tired o’ huntin’ fer gold. I’ve seen @ 


folks become millionaires findin’ 
mines whar’ I’d looked fer ‘em 
twenty years before, and didn’t seem 
ter sense nothin’.” 

“Yer don’t mean yer’re goin’ ter 
stay here, do ye?” 

“Cert, my friend; why not?” 

“But yer don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
farmin’, do ye?” 

“Guess I know as much as ther 
wimmin. Don’t see why I can’t do 
it ef mother did.” 

The administrator looked at him 
curiously. Then he said signifi- 
cantly, “Mebbe yer can, ef yer air 
the man yer mother was!” 

“But she wan’t no man! What 
could a woman do? Yer can say 
what yer please ’bout me. I'll just 
bet I can make a go of it. All I 
want is a field o’ potatoes; I'll let 
some one hev the hay. I ain’t goin’ 
to bother myself ’bout cattle.” And 
herein his companion learned how 
much he knew about farming. His 
disgust at the lack of sentiment in 
Hiram Meekins was too deep for 
further words. They entered the 
cold rooms of the farm-house in 
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silence. Hiram Meekins at once 
noticed changes inside. 

“IT must say, pard, this don’t look 
natural inside here. Wher’d all this 
old dunnage come from? Don't 
see any furniture used ter be here 
when I was a boy.” 

The administrator turned on him 
in a rage. “Your mother, Mister 
Meekins, had a hard struggle. 
Whenever her folks died up here or 
down country, she had ter take her 
share of the prop’ty in some old 
pieces of furniture sech as ye see 
here. Fact is, bout all they had ter 
leave was some sech old stuff as 
this.” 

“Darndest collection o' duds I 
ever seed.” 

“Wall, yer mother used ter be 
pretty des’toot at times so she sold 
her modern goods and put these in 
ther places.” 

“Seems as if she might have 
scrimped a leétle more and not have 
cluttered up the house with this 
stuff. It’s only fit fer kindlin’ 
wood.” 

Then the administrator’s face 
crimsoned with real anger. “I 
wouldn't use much o’ thet kind o’ 
talk up here. Trescott folks had a 
sight o’ respect fer ye’r mother,— 
an’ they know thet she did scrimp,— 
and it wus all done that ye might 
hev a home some time. She knew 
thet yer wan’t good fer much; but 
she had a kind of an onreasonable 
love fer yer.” 

“Trescott folks can think what 
they please 0’ me. I don’t give a 
hang fer ’em. Now ye can git. 
Jest leave me the key an’ I’ll pitch 
camp.” 

All this happened as the autumn 
was turning into winter. Hiram 
Meekins came to his own just as 
the year’s crops had been garnered. 


He found potatoes enough for the 
winter in his cellar and wood in his 
shed. He had an acquired western 
instinct, which soon guided him to 
places where an excuse for whiskey 
could be obtained. His diet as a 
western mining prospector had been 
one part mining camp waffles and 
pork, and the remaining two parts 
brandy and whiskey. What little 
manhood he might have carried 
away from the New Hampshire 
farm had been sapped up by this 
form of nourishment. Thus _ his 
wants were satisfied. But he 
looked on his household goods with 
a feeling of having been robbed. 
During the winter he petted his re- 
sentment against his mother, and 
poured it forth whenever he came 
in contact with his townspeople,— 
which was seldom enough. These 
good people shunned him, and felt 
in a degree that his advent had 
tainted the pure New Hampshire 
air they were accustomed to breathe. 
Their early judgment that Hiram 
Meekins was a very bad person was 
not reversed. 

As he had allowed others to dis- 
cover the gold mines that he had 
passed by, so Hiram Meekins had 
no conception of the real value of 
the old-fashioned furniture his 
mother had left behind. He treated 
the heirlooms with the same al- 
coholic brutality which drunkards 
sometimes exercise towards their 
wives. He often vented his wrath 
on the pieces of solid mahogany, 
which had fallen to his lot from 
four different branches of his family. 
His home was a clearing house for 
antique pieces that had survived, 
in some cases, the wear and tear of 
250 years. They were the mute 
witnesses of the past generations of 
the Meekinses, Lufkins, Howlands 
and Edsons. But he was as un- 
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aware of their pedigree as he was 
ignorant of their value. 

In his dining room ticked a tall 
grandfather clock, on whose face 
the phases of the moon worked 
themselves out with a greater heed 
to the rulings of an inside mechan- 
ism than to the laws of astronomy, 
so irregular were its windings. For 
Hiram Meekins sometimes allowed 
it to remain in silence for weeks, 
having no need for a_ timepiece 
better than the sun itself. 

In his bedroom stood a solid 
mahogany four-poster, with legs ex- 
quisitely carved. The dents in those 
same legs told how frequently its 
unappreciative owner went to bed 
in a bad temper. In this room also 
was an ancient bureau of rosewood, 
as heavy as a grand piano; and, 
rarest of all these treasures, a high- 
boy of a pre-revolutionary time. 
But for its handsome swinging 
brass handles, not an ounce of 
metal had been used in its manu- 
facture,—for its joints were held 
together with the exquisite work- 
manship of an obsolete art of the 
cabinet-maker. It had been brought 
to New Hampshire, just after the 
Revolution, when the first of the 
Meekinses had taken up bounty 
lands in Trescott township. It was 
made of cherry, and sometimes 
Hiram Meekins contemplated cut- 
ting it up into kindling wood, when 
he had exhausted the resources of 
the pig-pen and the corn-crib,—both 
of which he had found in an 
advanced state of decay. 

In his sitting room was an old 
sofa, made with what seemed 
a prodigal waste of mahogany. 
When his drinking had made the 
trip up-stairs a hazardous under- 
taking, he quite frequently fell 
asleep on this. It would certainly 
seem so, for it bore a greater number 


of the traces of his resentment. 
Then there was an old secretary of 
beautifully grained mahogany, 
stuffed full of old letters, dating back 
for generations, of the four clans of 
whom Hiram Meekins was the sole 
and unworthy representative in 
Trescott. 

Had his mother not saved all the 
old newspapers for the past forty 
years, he would have used these for 
kindling fires,—to his great loss 
later. These contained interesting 
bits of history of the families of 
Edsons, Lufkins, Howlands and 
Meekinses into which Hiram had no 
desire to delve at present. There 
was a mahogany sewing-table of a 
very rare pattern with a deep 
drawer, made of a thin piece of 
veneer, rounding backward. Su- 
sanna Edson had received it as a 
part of her wedding outfit 150 years 
ago, during the early days of Massa- 
chusetts colony. There were two 
other mahogany tables, standing on 
beautifully carved, claw legs, which 
the second generation of Meekinses, 
reaping wealth from the farm the 
first ancestor had cleared, had pur- 
chased in Boston. They were twin 
tables and when placed together 
were to be used for a dining table; 
but they had been so long separated 
that they must have forgotten their 
convivial days. 

In the dining room was a mas- 
sive sideboard, from which an early 
Lufkin had dispensed hospitality to 
the royal governors when the throne 
of the Georges controlled America. 
Besides, there were many chairs 
and light-stands, old plates bear- 
ing historic pictures, remnants of 
sets of English china, with the 
border of gold almost obliterated by 
injudicious washings, candlesticks, 
an old spinning-wheel, and kitchen 
utensils, valueless now, as the need 
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which had called them into being 
had been superseded by the advent 
of the stove. 

The first six months Hiram 
Meekins had spent in Trescott had 
been destructive. The sight of the 
old things irritated him and he was 
ruthless in his cruelty. He knew of 
no Lufkins, Edsons, Howlands or 
Meekinses, and at the time of his 
return, none of them knew him. 
Then the New Hampshire spring 
came, and he looked forward to his 
one industry,—the planting of his 
potatoes,—in almost the same spirit 
he had been wont to regard his 
mining exploits. He was always 
going to find a mine some day, and 
daily he was going to plant those 
potatoes. But his neighbors noticed 
that he didn’t. They would have 
been more than willing to let him 
both starve and freeze to death the 
next winter. He was given over as 
a case hopeless of reform, and so 
completely given over to the Evil 
One that not even the minister ever 
darkened his door,—for which 
Hiram credited the minister with 
the possession of real wisdom. 

Although Anna Lufkin had been 
an only daughter,and Hiram was her 
only son, there were other Lufkins, 
other Howlands, Meekinses and Ed- 
sons in the world, of whom Hiram 
knew not, and who knew not him. 
Many of these had, like Hiram, fol- 
lowed the “Star of Empire,” and 
had not returned. Prosperity had 
blessed many of them, both in the 
form of wealth and descendants. 
Thus it happened that when the 
July heat came, Mrs. Sylvester Luf- 
kin of Chicago betook herself to the 
Franconia mountains, and settled 
herself comfortably in the Profile 
House with her horses and coach- 
man. 

“I brought them,” she said con- 
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descendingly to a friend, “because I 
am so fond of mousing around these 
old farm-houses back on the hills,— 
to see how others live. It is a 
mystery to me how they get a living 
off these rocky hillsides. And then 
I am so anxious to find some rare 
pieces of genuine old-fashioned 
furniture! And, you know, down 
there in Trescott,—now you really 
mustn’t mention this,-—they have no 
summer hotels, and it is so far from 
a railroad, that no one ever goes 
there. If they had anything they 
would not know the value of it. It 
is a drive of twenty miles and I feel 
instinctively that there must be 
some treasure there.” 

A few days later the pair started 
on their first expedition into the un- 
known Trescott. It took them past 
the old Meekins place. “Just fancy 
living out one’s days there,’ Mrs. 
Sylvester Lufkin commented, as she 
examined it through her lorgnette. 
“It seems quite deserted; suppose 
we stop and make a reconnoisance.” 
This last remark awoke Hiram 
Meekins from his morning nap 
under the apple trees, where he was 
dreaming of the, as yet, unplanted 
potatoes. He rubbed his eyes, picked 
up his pipe, drew a bottle from his 
hip pocket, drank and returned it 
there. By the time his relative had 
come around the corner, he had as- 
sumed an expression of contented 
inadvertency. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Lufkin exclaimed in 
well-bred tones, again lifting her 
lorgnette, and turning to her com- 
panion, “a man! You really must 
excuse us, sir,—we thought this 
was one of the abandoned farms we 
hear so much about.” 

Then Hiram Meekins arose. He 
had reached that stage of his morn- 
ing potations which produced a 
condition of grandiose courtesy. He 
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bowed very low and said:—“Yes, 


Madame, you've struck it. I am a 
man.” 

“And do you live alone in this 
lovely, sequestered place?” 

“I may say so; I am at present 
the only denizen of this prospect,— 
sech as ye see it.” 

“How interesting! How 
markable!”’ 

Then Mrs. Sylvester Lufkin 
chanced to glance through the 
dining room window,—and Hiram 
Meekins was at once forgotten, as 
well as the etiquette which rules 
against looking into strange win- 
dows. 

“Oh! do come here!” she called to 
her friend. “Just what I told you. 
Do look at this magnificent side- 
board!” 

It made Hiram Meekins think of 
the times when he had imagined he 
had struck “pay dirt.” His face 
was expressionless, but he was do- 
ing a good deal of thinking. He 
bided his time until Mrs. Lufkin 
should return to her good manners. 
Both ladies were making a complete 
circuit of the house, looking through 
the windows with gloating eyes, 
whispering to each other in enthu- 
siastic gasps, and pointing to this 
and that piece of antique furniture. 
Then they returned partially to 
their senses and—to Hiram. 

The scraps of conversation the 
latter had received had made him 
much wiser, and had reinforced his 
gallantry, so that he was able to rise 
nobly to the occasion. It was plainly 
evident to him that there was some- 
thing of unusual interest in his de- 
spised possessions, and his first real 
appreciation of their value dated 
from that minute. 

“ *Pears ter me, ladies, sence ye 
tek sech a lively int’rest in my place 
ye’d better come inside; as the 


Mexicans uster say out in Colorado, 
—‘this house is your’n.’ ” 

“Oh, can we come in!” both 
ladies said in chorus. 

“Cert, I’d be honored, ladies. As 
it’s a man’s habitation, ye'll in course 
mek allowances.” 

They entered, and while Hiram 
sat smoking leisurely, made a tour 
of the rooms. Their bursts of en- 
thusiasm over his “dunnage” was a 
rapid but useful education to Hiram. 
He began to see possibilities, such 
as would warrant him in hiring his 
potato planting. 

“You have a veritable treasure- 
house,” Mrs. Lufkin exclaimed 
when she returned. “A _ perfect 
mine of such exquisite things! Now 
that four-poster,—its simply divine! 
And this secretary,—oh! may I look 
in it?” 

“Oh cert! Mek yourself puffectly 
ter home. Them letters in thar,— 
they’re old, too.” 

“Just see them!” Mrs. Lufkin 
continued as she opened the door. 
“The dates! Here’s one 1835 and 
this one is 1804! Such a romantic 
story they must have to tell! May 
I read,—or is it asking too much?” 
she asked beseechingly. 

“Yer can do ez yer please, only 
put ’em back. I set so much store 
by these old things! They’re very 
val’ble ter me an’ I’ve cared fer ’em 
very partic’lar.” 

Mrs. Lufkin dipped into the let- 
ter, and then gave a little scream. 
“Why,this is from Thankful Lufkin! 
Why, my husband’s pyrandmother 
had a sister named Thankful Luf- 
kin! Are you a Lufkin?” She 
turned suddenly to Hiram, and for 
the first time during the call he was 
noticed. 

“I’m proud to admit that I am, 
Madame,—at least my mother was,” 
Hiram replied, with another flourish 


and bow. And then he continued, 
as if by inspiration, “I’m your hus- 
band’s admiring blood-relative, 
Madame, twice removed.” 

“Well, did you ever?” Mrs. Luf- 
kin exclaimed in what was un- 
doubtedly real joy. “It is too 
delightful to be true! And you live 
here all alone in all these charming 
surroundings. How romantic! I 
should think you would be afraid to 
leave this place a minute,—this old 
furniture is—is—priceless !” 

“Yes, I know it is, Madame,” re- 
plied Hiram Meekins, without a 
qualm. “I stand gyard over it, night 
and day.” 

“And so you really are my hus- 
band’s relative?” 

Hiram Meekins stood ready for a 
second trial. He had guessed right 
once, although unconscious of the 
fact. “Yes, yer come over some 
time and look them letters over,— 
they’ll tell ye the story.” 

“Certainly I shall,” Mrs. Lufkin 
replied, and looking at the beautiful 
panels of the secretary continued, 
“and this furniture! My husband 
has nothing of his ancestors,— 
nothing! His grandfather went 
west so early, you know! I sup- 
pose it would seem a sacrilege to 
you, sir, to suggest the idea,—but 1 
believe he would pay almost any 
price for some little thing, like that 
sewing-table, that had once been in 
the Lufkin family.” 

“Well, Ma’m, yer see it’s all Luf- 
kin—all these dear old things,” 
Hiram Meekins continued, taking 
‘another leap into the dark. “An’ 
it’s all so precious ter me, I couldn’t 
really bring myself to part with any 
of it. It’s ’bout all I hev in the 
world, too.” 

“Ah! yes, indeed, I can appreciate 
the feeling; it’s a very creditable 
one; and I want to thank you for 
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your goodness in letting me see 
these things, and read these letters, 
too. I want to read them all so 
much. And I am very glad to 
know my cousin—?” 

“Hiram Meekins!” 

“Cousin Hiram, let us shake 
hands in the presence of these dear 
family relics. They almost speak 
to us in approval! I am proud to 
have found you.” 

“The feeling is mutual, Cousin—?” 

“Beatrice—Beatrice Marston was 
my name. My husband, James Luf- 
kin, is a real estate operator in Chi- 
cago; but he is coming here later on, 
and I am sure he will be overjoyed 
at my discovery.” 

“Cousin” Hiram had now been 
duly christened. That evening he 
took a different view of his sur- 
roundings, and with the lining of 
an old coat he endeavored to erase 
the marks of his feet on the carving 
of the four-poster. He celebrated 
with potations of an unusual quan- 
tity of the excuse for whiskey he 
was able to buy at the drug store in 
the village. 

“Cousin Hiram Meekins,” he 
chuckled to himself, “here’s to you, 
—and likewise to Cousin Beatrice 
Lufkin!” 

That evening the new cousin in 
the Profile House wrote a long letter 
to her husband concerning her new 
discovery. “He’s such a dear old 
man,” she closed, “and so _ high- 
minded. He is like Midas sitting 
among his treasures, but apparently 
destitute of the necessities of ex- 
istence. I feel that we should do 
something for him, for his clothing 
is very shabby, and I do not think 
he has enough to eat. If you have 
any cast-offs, please send them, for 
he looks to be about your size. It is 
so noble of him to hold on to these 
precious relics. I know by the way 
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he spoke, that they are almost a 
part of his body,—and that he could 
not be induced to part with them. 
I hate to think of his remaining up 
in this cold country in winter. I 
think that we, should be very kind 
to our own flesh and blood; so that 
when he dies we shall not have any 
regrets.” 

“Cousin” Hiram did not plant any 
potatoes that summer; he began to 
work his antique furniture mine in- 
stead. The hundreds of letters, 
both in the old secretary and in the 
attic, were an interesting study 
wherein he might find some more 
cousins. He went through them all 
carefully, and when his cousin 
Beatrice came from time to time, 
he had a selected lot for her, all 
Lufkin, in which they both learned 
much that they had never known 
before. 

Other letters which related to the 
Edsons, the Howlands and the 
Meekinses were never shown. He 
could prove that all the old furni- 
ture was “every stick Lufkin,” but 
not by the evidence of the letters,— 
for he told lies with an expression 
of innocence on his face, that would 
have made a cherub envious. 

By the time that Cousin Sylvester 
Lufkin arrived he had learned so 
much that he appeared, to the latter, 
to be a paragon of family history. 
The thought of selling was unbear- 
able then,—not until he could find 
some more cousins as possible bid- 
ders for his favor, would he be will- 
ing to admit that there was even a 
ghost of a chance of anything ever 
leaving his possession. 

“Cousin” Hiram played the role 
of a martyr to the love for heir- 
looms—and played it well, too. 
Cousin Sylvester Lufkin accepted 
him for the real thing. “He is a 
relative to be proud of,” he declared. 


“A sort of Cousin Pons, don’t you 
know, Beatrice. And he'll die 
some day—and—well, we must be 
kind to him. I see a good deal that 
should be done about the place; and 
it is such a rare chance to spend 
one’s money,—not in charity exactly 
—but in doing good to one’s own 
flesh and blood. 

“I’m going to leave him some 
money and tell him to brighten up 
the old place for winter, and put in 
his winter fuel besides. Then we'll 
send him a box of groceries for 
Christmas, and—well, I think it is 
our duty to look after him a little, 
and about the middle of the winter 
I’ll send him the transportation to 
make us a visit to Chicago.” 

“Yes, he certainly deserves it all,” 
Mrs. Lufkin replied. “He has done 
a great service to the family in pre- 
serving all these beautiful things,— 
and, Sylvester, if you can, do sug- 
gest to him that he make a will,— 
you know it might happen that—” 

“Yes, -I’m going to do _ that, 
Beatrice.” 

But they never were obliged to 
make the suggestion, for when they 
came to make their farewell call on 
“Cousin” Hiram, he, provident man 
that he was, announced, “I’m goin’ 
ter mek my will, fer I see thet ef I 
don’t, this here antique furniture will 
as likely as not go outern the Luf- 
kin fam’ly.” 

So when winter came and 
Cousin” Hiram found himself pos- 
sessed of a brand new coal stove, 
and a well-filled bin; with a larder 
provided with bacon, ham and 
many other palatable commodities, 
and a sum of money to be devoted 
to certain things,—but which he 
knew would be devoted to an im- 
portant article of his diet,—he 
felt that he had played his role 
as a finished actor should. 
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His drama was but just begun 
however; his success with the Luf- 
kin contingent had put him in a 
state of prosperity he had never 
dreamed of. But there must be 
somewhere some Edsons, some 
Howlands and some Meekinses. 
He must find them. He was not 
lonely that winter; he studied 
old letters, old deeds and documents, 
until he was equally as learned in 
the lore of the other clans as in the 
Lufkins. 

About Christmas time he re- 
ceived transportation to Chicago, 
and, dressed in the clothing his 
cousin had given him, treated by 
the barber, and in other ways 
pruned, he made quite a presentable 
patriarch when he arrived in the 
windy city. Mrs. Lufkin had 
heralded the coming of her interest- 
ing cousin, and he was prepared to 
accept the role of a lion. His train- 
ing in the mining camps, and his 
ready adaptation to his cousin 
Sylvester’s liquid refreshments 
made him picturesque and bizarre 
enough,—and he roared well. He 
would not have been half as inter- 
esting if he had not been a little less 
than half civilized. 

When his visit came to an end 
“Cousin” Hiram had been the sub- 
ject of sketches in the Sunday edi- 
tions of the paper and felt more than 
satisfied with the way he was hand- 
ling himself. Before his departure 
he expressed a desire to visit his 
former haunts in Colorado,—and 
even as far as San Francisco. His 
cousin Sylvester demurred over the 
danger of leaving his precious relics 
at the mercy of thieves and fire 
in Trescott. But “Cousin” Hiram 
said he had a claim out there in 
Colorado, that he really had to look 


after,—and the transportation 


reluctantly given. Cousin Sylvester 
took care to take out a liberal fire- 
insurance policy on the precious 
things in Trescott. Thus supplied 
with his transportation and a liberal 
supply of money, “Cousin” Hiram 
chose to go straight for “The 
Golden Gate.” He had discovered 
evidence that there was a collateral 
branch of the Edsons—who had 
settled, a couple of generations be- 
fore, in San Francisco—and if per- 
chance he should happen to find 
other cousins, possessed of wealth 
and an unholy passion for old-fash- 
ioned furniture,—well, why not have 
more than one golden goose? 

The Lufkins had secured photo- 
graphs of the old furniture, and 
“Cousin” Hiram went armed with a 
complete set. It would not be sur- 
prising to learn, in these days of the 
old-fashioned furniture fad, that he 
was successful. Mrs. Lobelia Edson 
was a widow with wealth, which a 
millionaire mining prospector had 
left behind him for her benefit. 
“Cousin” Hiram had no difficulty 
in making good her claim to mem- 
bership in the true Edson clan. 
Under his skilful management his- 
tory soon repeated itself. When 
“Cousin” Hiram returned in the 
spring he opened a bank account, 
and Mrs. Lobelia Edson engaged 
quarters for the summer at the Mt. 
Washington Hotel. When _ she 
came to see him and spend the day, 
she found him as delightful as the 
Lufkin cousins had, and possibly 
more so, for having married a min- 
ing prospector, there was a bond of 
sympathy between herself and her 
cousin, which had been lacking in 
the Lufkins. “Cousin” Hiram man- 
aged with dexterity, and there were 
no collisions between the two sets 
of cousins. He also assured his 
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cousin Lobelia that he had made his 
will and the Edson relics would be 
secure, if she outlived him. 

But “Cousin” Hiram’s appetite 
for new cousins was not yet 
appeased. He looked up the How- 
lands and the Meekinses, and found 
the crop of cousins much more 
abundant than in the cases of the 
others. He chose with discretion, 
however, and in New York he dis- 
covered a Howland with all the 
desirable qualities, and had no 
trouble in securing the adoption. 
The same tactics resulted in the dis- 
covery of a satisfactory Meekins 
cousin in Boston. They all com- 
mended his -great affection for the 
family heirlooms, and were ll 
politely solicitous as to the final 
disposition of them. “Cousin” Hiram 
made them all happy with the assur- 
ance of providing that each of the 
four clans would eventually come 
to its own. 

They were anxious to have the 
furniture look at its best, and a great 
deal of money was spent in having 
it put into first rate repair. It was 
scraped and polished until it looked 
as fine as the day it was made. 
Trescott people marvelled at the 
prosperity that seemed to surround 
Hiram, but more than all else at the 
great care and affection he displayed 
toward the furniture he had once 
spurned with tongue and boot heel. 
But “Cousin” Hiram kept them all 
guessing. 

The four clans had visited the 
place, and there had as yet been no 
unpleasant meetings. But it wor- 
ried “Cousin” Hiram not a little for 
fear there might come a day when 
he would appear in anything but a 
noble light toward his benefactors. 
He knew that the day must come 
some time, but he preferred not to 
be present in the life. He made all 


sorts of plans, but none of them 
seemed to fill the need; for the only 


- way for him to escape seemed to be 


death—and life was too beautiful 
to leave at present,—too full of deli- 
cious liquids that put him in such a 
frame of content with himself and 
the earth and the fullness thereof. 

Then, .as if by inspiration, a plan 
suggested itself to him, which if it 
was the least commendable of all 
his double-dealing was the most 
characteristic of him. He would 
sell out to the four sets of cousins 
in turn, under the plea that a mining 
claim of his in Colorado had been 
found to be unexpectedly rich, and, 
with regret, of course, he was com- 
pelled to part with his possessions. 
Then he would decamp,—and it 
would be difficult, he believed, to 
ever find him again. Of all his plans 
this seemed the most suitable to the 
kind of role he was playing,—that 
of getting all that was coming to 
him. | 

But fate ruled otherwise. As 
prosperity came, “Cousin” Hiram’s 
habits grew worse and worse. Dur- 
ing the winter his lonely carousals 
were the scandal of the good, old- 
fashioned place, and his neighbors 
felt it was a mortal disgrace to have 
him in town. During his last winter 
of life, “Cousin” Hiram knew but 
very few sober moments. He pre- 
ferred to remain at home, because 
although his potations were excused 
by his doting cousins as a habit he 
had acquired in the western mining 
camps, he could not enjoy the free- 
dom he would like with his cups. 
Out there in his lonely farm-house 
he was his own master, and his 
antique furniture were as his crown 
jewels. 

One night during this winter the 
eastern part of the township was 
aroused by a glare of light that 
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showed that some farm-house was 
in lames. All within a radius of a 
mile rushed to the rescue, for when 
death and fire come, people in the 
country forget their resentment. 
But it was too late to do any good, 
for both “Cousin” Hiram and his 
possessions were beyond help. Only 
the ashes remained as _ speechless 
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witnesses of “Cousin” Hiram’s de- 
bauchery and deception. He had 
never written the contemplated 
offer to sell his antique furniture,— 
and hence to this day, this arch 
deceiver is mourned and venerated 
by four sets of cousins, none of 
whom know the others,—or prob- 
ably ever will. . 


New England’s Hymn- Writer 


By Henry L. SHUMWAY 


“HE recent observance through- 
| out the Christian world of the 
eighty-fifth birthday of Miss 
Fanny J. Crosby, the writer of re- 
ligious hymns, brings to the atten- 
tion of the public a most interesting 
personality, which has been to the 
many at best but a name, while the 
hymns have become known and 
loved all over the world. Probably 
no one since the days of Isaac Watts 
and the Wesleys has produced so 
many hymns that have been so 
generally accepted as expressive of 
the faith, hope, aspirations, and pur- 
pose of the Christian public. The 
fact that she has been blind since 
infancy, and has secured liberal edu- 
cation and accomplished so large 
an amount of effective and appre- 
ciated work, adds to the interest in 
her career. 
Frances Jane Crosby was the 
daughter of John and Mercy Crosby, 


and was born in South East, Put-. 


nam County, New York, March 24, 
1820. When about nine years old, 
the family removed to Ridgefield, 
Connecticut, and remained there 
four years. Her father died dur- 
ing this period, and her education, 


which he had carefully guided, was 
interrupted. At the age of fifteen 
she was sent to the New York In- 
stitution for the Blind, and was a 
pupil there for twelve years, and 
afterward remained as a_ teacher 
for about a similar period. She 
married a teacher there named Van 
Alstyne, but her biographers are 
silent as to his history. 

Her talent for rhyming and versi- 
fication manifested itself at an early 
age, and her first effort, at eight 
years of age, not only shows this, 
but also discloses the happy tem- 
perament which, under discourag- 
ing circumstances, is one of the 
secrets of her success in inspiring 
joyous religious emotions in others. 
She wrote: 


“Oh, what a happy soul am I! 
Although I cannot see; 

I am resolved that in this world 
Contented I will be. 

How many blessings I enjoy 
That other people don’t! 

To weep and sigh because I’m blind, 
I cannot, and I won't.” 


She remained at the institution 
until 1858, teaching grammar, rhet- 
oric, and ancient and American his- 
tory. Naturally there came with 
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her environment a symmetrical in- 
tellectual development, and her 
vivid imagination came under the 
control of a maturing judgment. 
She developed a _ discriminating 
vocabulary, and her faculty for met- 
rical expression kept pace with her 
other attainments. Her memory, 
her only personal store-house of 
knowledge, took the place of the 
books which were accessible to 
others, and her work demonstrated 
her possession of a liberal education. 


~The Bible was always a treasure- 


house to her, and its language and 
spirit were dominant in her literary 
work. During her residence in the 
institution, its managers utilized her 
gift of verse-making by introducing 
her to audiences all over the State, 
which were gathered to héar the 
aims of the school, and to induce 
the parents of blind children to con- 
fide them to its care. 

At such a gathering in New 
York city, in 1843, she read: 


“The smile that decks the human face, 
The brilliant eye, the joyous brow, 
Are beauties we may never trace; 
A rayless midnight shrouds us now. 
But why, oh why, the falling tear? 
Why heaves the sad, unbidden sigh? _ 
The lamp of knowledge, bright and clear, 
Pours lustre on our mental eye.” 


“Close observation of the words 
of others, a retentive memory, and 
an active imagination were effec- 
tive in equipping her with what 
appears to be a remarkable faculty 
for correct and picturesque descrip- 
tion and a knowledge of natural 
scenery. In her earlier verses, 
printed in a volume in 1844, and 
entitled “The Blind Girl, and Other 
Poems,” these characteristics are 
strikingly apparent. They are also 
well illustrated in this excerpt from 
“The Desolate” : 
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“A trembling star, of mildest hue, 
Was gleaming in the purple west, 

And pearly drops of balmy dew 
Young flowers caressed. 


“Oh! lovely orb as the eye traced, 
Methinks thou to my memory 
Didst paint a well remembered face, 

Once dear to me. 


“While thus I mused, a threat’ning cloud 
Swept o’er the sky of azure blue; 
That radiant star, in its dark shroud, 
from my view. 


“T gazed; the cloud soon passed away; 
Again that star burst on my eye; 

I felt a calm serenity, 
I knew not why. 


“When sorrow wrings my aching heart, 
And all is dread and drear to me, 

Fair star, thy lustre then impart,— 
My guardian be.” 


There is a constant vein of sad- 
ness running through this juvenile 
volume,—the privations of the blind, 
the parting of friends, the deaths of 
parents and associates, and similar 
topics pervade its pages; but even 
these are lighted by earnest expres- 
sions of content, and of a strong 
and unquestioning religious faith. 
It is noticeable, however, that in the 
eighty titles there are none of the 
secular songs nor religious hymns 
which were later the abundant pro- 
duct of her pen. Two or three 
hymns appear, but they are not 
among those which achieved gen- 
eral popularity. 

It is stated that she did not begin 
to write hymns until after she was 
forty-five years of age. The inspira- 
.tion toward this work seems to have 
been her acquaintance with W. B. 
Bradbury, so well known as a writer 
of popular hymn tunes. Her first 
hymn, 


“We are going, we are going 
To a home beyond the skies,” 


was written for him. Following 
this came a constant stream of 
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songs, secular and religious, whose 
spring was the musical genius of 
Mr. Bradbury, George F. Root, W. 
H. Doane, Sylvester Main and 
others. She wrote almost without 
conscious effort, but the “psycho- 
logical moment” was necessary for 
her best work. Mr. Doane called 
on her one morning and asked for 
words on the idea, “Safe in the arms 
of Jesus,” and played the air to which 
he wanted them adapted. He was 
in a hurry, said he must have them 
at once. She went to her room, and 
in a quarter of an hour returned with 
the lines which have since proved 
_ $0 popular and so full of consola- 
tion. “Rescue the Perishing” was 
written under similar pressure. 
These instances, and many others 
in the history of her work, indicate 
that her talent is an inspiration as 
much as a conscious effort. 

Most of Miss Crosby’s secular 
songs were written before she had 
produced any of the hymns upon 
which a larger portion of her repu- 
tation is based. Among these are 
“Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,” “The 
Hazel Dell,” “There’s Music in the 
Air,” “Proud World, Good-Bye,” 
and a score of others. She has 
ritten thousands of hymns during 
the last forty years, and they have 
heen sung all over the world. Among 
the most familiar are . “Savior, 
More Than Life to Me,” “Some 
Day the Silver Chord will Break,” 
“Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord,” 
“Blessed Home Land,” “Pass Me 
Not, O Gentle Savior,” “Jesus is 
Calling,” “Blessed Assurance,” 
“Saved by Grace,” “All the Way My 


Savior Leads Me,” “Keep Me Near 
the Cross,” and “Jesus the Water of 
Life Will Give.’ So fruitful has 
been her pen that publishers have 
felt forced to conceal her prolific- 
ness by the use of various signa- 
tures, nearly a score of which are 
given by her biographers. 

Four volumes of her verses have 
been published. The first has been 
mentioned herein; the latest is 
“Bells at Evening,” issued in 1903, 
and it is announced that another 
volume is in preparation. Miss 
Crosby resides at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, in the family of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Becker, an old friend, and has 
as her companion a sister, Mrs. C. 
W. Ryder. Her talent and her ser- 
vice to the cause of religion have 
had frequent recognition from all 
parts of the world. Perhaps the most 
concise and expressive is quoted 
from Frances Ridley Havergal. In 
answer to an inquiry “Who is Fanny 
Crosby?” the answer was given, 
“She is a blind lady whose heart can 
see splendidly in the sunshine of 
God’s love.” Mrs. Havergal’s own 
tribute is published in Miss Crosby’s 
last volume. It is entitled “A See- 
ing Heart, “one stanza of which is 
a fit ending to this sketch: 


“Oh, her heart can see, her heart can see! 
And its sight is strong, and swift and free; 
Never the ken of mortal eye 

Could pierce so deep, so far, and high 
As the eagle-vision of hearts that dwell 
In the lofty sun-lit citadel 

Of faith that overcomes the world, 
With banners of Hope and Joy unfurled, 
Garrisoned with God’s perfect Peace, 
Ringing with pzans that never cease. 
Flooded with splendor, bright and broad. 
The glorious light of the love of God.” 


a) 


The Girls’ Garden 


By BARRINGTON KIDD 


HE two Lindabury girls slowly 
mounted the sagging wooden 
steps of the green terrace be- 

hind their house. A stranger pass- 
ing along Oldmeadow Main Street 
hardly suspects the Lindabury 
house of having such a pleasant 
thing as a grassy terrace behind it, 
for the square, stone dwelling stands 
severely close to the side-walk, an 
uncompromising structure which 
seems to demand of the spectator: 
“Well, who are you to be looking 
at me, I should like to know?” The 
late Judge Lindabury built the 
mansion in 1847 and his portrait, 
hanging in the solemn hall, reminds 
one oddly of the house itself. 

A grateful prospect, however, 
greeted the placid eyes of the Lin- 
dabury girls as they paused for a 
rest in the weed-grown path. To 
their right lay the orchard, with its 
brooding, comfortable trees now 
venturing bravely into fragrant 
blossom. Behind them was the 
low, rambling porch, draped with a 
venerable grape-vine, and to their 
left stretched the pallid green of the 
home pasture, whence Larry Mc- 
Cabe was leading old Doll to the 
red barn at the end of the driveway. 
In the distance jutted the roof of 
the cottage in the hollow, which by 
the Judge’s will belonged to the 
first of his three daughters to be 
married. A wisp of smoke was 
floating from the chimney. 

“I am afraid gossip is true for 
once, Nancy,” said Miss Avicia, 
drawing in her breath. “The cottage 
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is certainly occupied.” Sometimes 
the face of the older lady resembled 
her father’s and it did so now. “What 
incredible effrontery on Janet’s 
part! What assurance!” 

“Yes, but Janet is poor,” said 
Miss Nancy. “Perhaps she has no- 
where else to go. I infer that her 
husband, Mr. Northcote, left her 
nothing, and—” 

“Let us trust that our phlox does 
well this summer,” said Miss Avicia 
sharply, and strolled along the path. 

Miss Nancy sighed. Janet’s dis- 
graceful runaway marriage long 
had been a forbidden topic. But 
Miss Nancy, at forty-five years, was 
younger by a decade than Miss 
Avicia, and upon gentle Miss 
Nancy the traditional Lindabury 
firmness often was a_ burden. 
However, she followed Miss Avicia 
in dutiful silence. Miss Nancy 
always followed. 

The path brought them to a cir- 
cular garden plot, divided by low 
box-wood hedges into three equal 
triangles. One of the segments 
was dotted with red roses, another 
with yellow roses, the third 
was a tangled little wilderness of 
bedraggled plants except for a dis- 
mayed but recognizable white rose 
bush at its apex. Near the circle 
a great, dipping elm shaded a rustic 
bench, and upon the bench the two 
sisters rested, for Miss Avicia was 
not strong. 

In their childhood the Judge had 
dedicated this circular rose garden 
to his three children, the red divi- 
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sion to Avicia, the yellow to Nancy, 
the white to Janet, the youngest. 
No hands but the dainty hands of 
the Lindabury girls had ever cared 
for these flowers. This morning 
it was impossible to say that the 
garden appeared well kept. There 
was more than a suspicion of ever- 
lasting and dandelion among the 
red and yellow roses, and as for 
the shrubs which had formerly 
borne white blossoms, they were 
frankly disreputable. 

Miss Avicia tapped the arm of the 
bench resolutely. “We must be at 
work,” she said. 

“Now ?” asked Miss Nancy. 

“To-morrow,” decided Miss Avi- 
cia. “I am hardly up to it to-day.” 
She leaned back wearily. 

Miss Nancy breathed another 
quiet sigh. She would have gladly 
busied herself among her neglected 
plants; but since the girls wore 
pinafores and pantalettes it had 
been the strictest point of honor 
that one sister should not work in 
her garden while another was un- 
able from illness to work in hers. 
Miss Nancy folded her hands and 
gazed at the roses. Quaintly poetic 
queries trembled in her mind as she 
watched the sunshine kiss the for- 
saken flowers. Why must flowers 
wither? Why must the world 
grow old? Could no sunshine make 
it young again? 

Miss Avicia stirred uneasily on 
the bench. “It is time we went in,” 
she said. “I shall ask you to read a 
page of Mr. Richardson to me, 
Nancy.” 

But the chapter of “Sir Charles 
Grandison” did not soothe Miss 
Nancy, and in the stone house the 
parlor was sombre and silent. Was 


it really less sombre under the elm? 
Miss Nancy was not sure, now that 
the girls’ garden was going to seed. 
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II 

“IT cannot be positive at this dis- 
tance,” whispered Miss Nancy ex- 
citedly. “I think it is actually a 
child.” 

“A child!” echoed Miss Avicia. 
“A creature of flesh and blood or 
a—” Her voice died away in a 
gasp of something which from any- 
body but a Lindabury would be re- 
garded as superstitious fear. 

The nocturnal scene, in truth, was 
elfin. It was nine o-clock—mid- 
night for Oldmeadow. Behind the 
screen of vines on their back porch 
the Lindabury girls clung trem- 
ulously to one another and peered 
into the silvery moonlight. The 
drowsy, purring hush of the June 
evening was punctuated by the 
faint crunch of earth. Someone 
was gardening. 

“A child,” reiterated Miss Avicia 
decisively, “and Lawrence is 
smoking on the bench. I see sparks 
from his pipe.” 

It was immediately obvious to 
the two ladies that Larry would not 
profane with tobacco the presence 
of a sprite, and they plucked up 
their voluminous skirts from the 
dew-flecked gravel. Normally, to 
find a trespasser in their garden 
would have shocked them to the ex- 
clusion of every other emotion but 
stupefying horror. Now, however, 
the mystical vagueness of the night, 
the wondrous unreality of the set- 
ting of their adventure, enchanted 
the spirits of the Judge’s daughters. 
Up the terrace they advanced like 
ghosts. Indeed, they might well 
have been ghosts, with their bro- 
cade gowns and their snowy hair 
dressed high,—ghosts of Vauxhall 
or Versailles. 

Larry McCabe, on the contrary, 
was not impressed by the super- 
natural qualities of the spectacle. 
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When he saw the sisters he dropped 
his pipe hastily into his palm and 
hissed a panic-stricken warning. 

“Duck, mavourneen!” admonished 
old Larry. “Duck, for the love of— 
oh, glory be, we're destroyed en- 
tirely !” 

“You have a visitor, Lawrence,” 
accused Miss Avicia. 

“Small the know I know, ma’am,” 
mumbled Larry. “Visitor, is it? 
Ma’am, I made bold to bring my 
smoke here for the divarsion of the 
moon, and—” 

“Lawrence!” exclaimed Miss Avi- 
cia, in her father’s state’s-prison 
voice. 

“There’s a murderin’ big lump of 
a cat in there,’ suggested Larry 
hoarsely. “Maybe ‘twas that you 
seen, ma’am.” 

“Then it is true that there was 
something,” said Miss Nancy, “and 
I’ll have no cat rolling about in my 
bushes. Bring her out, Lawrence.” 

“Come, puss! Come, puss!’’ 
coaxed Larry with suspicious vigor. 

An unmistakable and healthful 
giggle sounded from the box-wood. 
Miss Avicia sniffed in wrath. Miss 
Nancy changed color, for she rather 
dreaded those occasions which de- 
manded an exhibition of the Linda- 
bury temper, and the two ladies 
filed remorselessly around the 
hedged circle to the attack of the 
gardener. They found that Larry 
was not alone. A girl, nine or ten 
years old, stood at his side. 

“If you please, Aunt Avicia,” 
she said, looking from one of the 
sisters to the other doubtfully, “if 
you please, Aunt Nancy—the cat 
was just me.” 

As if she thought this statement 
needed proof, she giggled again, 
and her dimples and laughing gray 
eyes showed prettily in the moon- 
light. She had unruly hair of chest- 


nut, and a_ business-like apron 
covered her short frock. The apron 
had been of recent service, for it 
was spotted with fresh earth. 

“Child!” vociferated Miss Avicia. 
“Whose child are you?” 

“I’m Janet Northcote, Aunt 
Naricy,” said the girl. 

The younger sister swayed im- 
pulsively and her lace shook a little 
where her fingers clutched it. “No, 
I’m your—I’m Miss Nancy,” she 
murmured. 

“Oh,” faltered Janet, blinking 
with embarrassment. “You see, I 
didn’t know. How do you do, 
Aunt Nancy?” and she held out one 
hand. She had a weeding trowel in 
the other. 

Miss .Avicia brushed aside the 
outstretched hand with her silk 
skirt as she swept majestically for- 
ward. “Do you know that you are 
very wicked to come here?” she 
said. “Do you know that it is like 
a wicked thief for you to use our 
garden? Are you not ashamed?” 

Janet dug her toe into the loam 
and consulted a_ friendly-looking 
lilac with her puzzled gray eyes. 

“And you, Lawrence,” resumed 
Miss Avicia. “Have you nothing 

“Please, ma’am,” said Larry, 
twisting his cap, “please, ma’am, 
seeing how she told me she was 
sent from the cottage by Miss Janet 
as was, and—” 

Miss Avicia’s glance froze the 
words on his lips. 

“That is, ma’am, by the Widow 
North—” 

The glance would have congealed 
the speech of Webster. 

“By her mother, ma’am,” amended 
McCabe desperately, “and seeing 
how I mind well from his own say-so 
ma’am, that the Judge, rest his soul, 
gave her mother a sort of right in 
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her part of the rose garden forever, 
why—” 

“Ts not Lawrence’s idea correct?” 
put in Miss Nancy timidly. “Our 
poor sister has almost as much 
right to the white rose plot as to 
the cottage, Avicia.” 

Miss Avicia frowned obstinately, 
but Larry took courage. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he affirmed, nod- 
ding at the chestnut hair. “The little 
girl comes this night to my room in 
the barn. ‘Mr. Larry, she Says, 
‘my mother has sent me to take 
care of the white roses,’ she says. 
So I thinks no harm to it, ma’am, 
her having the same name.” 

“She sneaked in the dark, like a 
thief,” said Miss Avicia. 

“Mama told me that you'd be 
vexed, Aunt Avicia,” spoke up 
Janet, “if you saw me.” 

Miss Nancy’s eyelids fluttered. 
Too well she remembered the even- 
ing when Janet’s mother had been 
denied admission at the door of the 
Lindabury house, and the more re- 
cent day when her letters had been 
returned by her older sister, un- 
opened. 

“That is why I came in the dark,” 
proceeded the girl. “But it is not 
very dark, you know. I can do the 
things with my trowel that Mr. 
Larry tells me to do. Can’t I, Aunt 
Avicia? Please, I will be so quiet.” 

Miss Avicia turned away. “It 
seems that the child’s parent is 
bound to enforce her ownership 
here,” she sneered. “I presume, 
Nancy, that we are powerless to 
prevent her molesting us. It is in 
the most wretched taste, this con- 
duct.” 

“Would it molest us,” ventured 
Miss Nancy diffidently, “if she came 
to work in the garden at sunrise? I 
don’t believe it would, Avicia. If 
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would come early in the 


Janet 
mornings— 

“Oh, that will be fun!” approved 
Janet, clapping her hands. “Every- 
thing is pretty at sunrise.” 

Miss Avicia seemed to ratify the 
negotiation, although she took no 
part in it. It was arranged that 
little Janet, under Lawrence's di- 
rection, should be allowed to care 
for the white roses every morning 
before seven, not after. Under no 
circumstances was she to pick the 
flowers. She must never come to 
the stone house. 

“I do not like that big stone 
house as well as ours,” announced 


Janet innocently. “Good night, 
Aunt Avicia. Thank you, Aunt 
Nancy. Good night,” and _ she 


danced off with Larry, trying gaily 
to urge him to run, and laughing in 
triumph when his stiff knees re- 
sponded. 

“She has her miserable father’s 
irreverence for age,’ said Miss 
Avicia. 

“She has her mother’s voice,” 
said Miss Nancy. 

Ill 

There was that summer much 
rain in Oldmeadow and an autumnal 
July. During the wet weather the 
Judge’s gout lingered so manfully 
in Miss Avicia’s slim ankle that 
Larry was despatched with a three- 
cornered epistle to Dr. Melville— 
“Miss Lindabury’s compliments,” 
and so on. The veteran physician 
frowned resolutely when he received 
it. Mrs. Northcote was very ill. 

For all his resolution, Dr. Melville 
could bring himself only to hint at 
Mrs. Northcote’s trouble in the pres- 
ence of her sisters. The oldest Linda- 
bury girl heard the news with im- 
passive unconcern, but Miss Nancy 
left the room hurriedly. At the end 
of Miss Avicia’s week’s imprison- 
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ment the two ladies strolled in the 
morning sunshine to the: bench be- 
neath the elm. 

“The white roses promise nicely 
now,” said Miss Avicia. “The 
young person must have—” She 
checked herself and her eyes wan- 
dered to the yellow flowers. “My 
dear,” she continued truculently, “I 
perceive that you have taken advan- 
tage of my infirmity. Your roses 
have been tended, also.” 

“Oh, my love,” exclaimed Miss 
Nancy with some acidity. “You 
know that I have been always at 
your bedside. How can you sus- 


But the yellow roses certainly 
looked better. Miss Nancy twirled 
her fan. 

“In my unfortunate condition,” 
Miss Avicia said, glancing at her 
foot, “it does not seem fair—how- 
ever, when one is old, one must not 
complain of the thoughtlessness of 
those who are younger.” 

“It is true that I am younger, 
Avicia,” retorted Miss Nancy coldly. 
“But I declare to you that I have 
not touched—” 

“Fiddlesticks !” snapped Miss Avi- 
cia. 

“You demean yourself,” retaliated 
Miss Nancy, and the sisters silently 
retired to either end of the bench. 

Miss Nancy furtively surveyed 
her shrubs. When she saw that 
Miss Avicia dozed she left the seat 
and crossed the box-wood edge. A 
lady-like but slumberous note from 
the shadow of the elm reassured 
her, and she passed on among the 
roses to the centre of the circle 
where the three triangles met. Here 
she was in the very heart of the 
garden. She spread her shawl on 
the ground and reclined upon it, out 
of sight behind the bushes, pruning 
them noiselessly. The air was preg- 
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nant with their incense of the blos- 
soms. The noontime sun beamed 
through the gossamer web of leaves. 
A bird twittered lazily and Miss 
Nancy fell asleep. 

Through a fragrant dreamland 
Miss Nancy strayed until a drifting 
petal brushed her cheek. She stirred 
and looked, and in return Janet 
looked down upon her gravely. 

“Oh!” whispered the girl. “I 
didn’t know—” 

“Hush, child.” Miss Lindabury 
paused to hear her sister’s peaceful 
breathing. “Hush, child,” she said. 
“You must not waken your Aunt 
Avicia.” 

In spite of the cobweb of trouble 
on her flower-like face, Janet 
dimpled mischievously, and Miss 
Nancy set her lips. 

“Why have you dared to come 
now?” she queried irritably. “You 
know the rule.” 

“My mother is—has been sick,” 
said Janet. “She wants a flower 
from the white rose bush. The 
doctor frightens me.” 

Miss Nancy stood up unsteadily. 
“Janet so ill!” she moaned. “Can 
nothing be—” The white rose 
bush nodded graciously at her hand 
and Miss Nancy pointed at it. 
“You must be quick, dear,” she 
said. “Avicia would be so vexed— 
but our own sister Janet! Can 
nothing be done? Is _ she no 
better?” 

“My mother tells me that she is 
lonely sometimes,” said Janet. “Oh, 
did you see how nicely I fixed your 
yellow roses, Aunt Nancy?” 

She broke off a single white rose 
reverently and tucked it into the 
gathered folds of her apron: Miss 


Nancy did not notice that other 
flowers were there already, for her 
eyes had turned toward her own 
plants. 
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“Wait, my dear,” she murmured. 
“You shall have another flower to 
take to Janet. Come with me— 


softly,’ and they tiptoed along 


Miss Nancy’s garden, and Miss 
Nancy’s eyes were as tender as the 
blossoms. “There,” she said, “give 
that to my sister. She will under- 
stand.” 

The child took the yellow rose 
and touched it to her chin, smiling. 
“Look, Aunt Nancy!” said Janet, 
opening her apron. 

Miss Nancy looked down. A 
wealth of roses nestled in the 
snowy linen—red roses, warm and 
pleading. 

“Avicia’s flowers!” gasped Miss 
Nancy. 

“I talked to Aunt Avicia before 
[ saw you,” explained the girl 
eagerly. 

“But she’s asleep!” 


“Not now!” cried little Janet. 

Miss Nancy stared falteringly at 
the bench. Miss Avicia sat up very 
straight, holding out her trembling 
hands. 

“T feel that I have just awakened 
after many years, Nancy,” she said. 
“It was our lonely sister begging 
for a white rose that awakened me. 
Shall we not go to the cottage, 
Nancy—we two old fools?” 

“And, please, shall I carry the 
flowers?” asked Janet. 

“We will carry them ourselves,” 
proclaimed Miss Avicia. “Give me 
the red roses, Janet.” 

But Miss Nancy interposed. “It 
would be best for little Janet to 
take all the roses, Avicia,” said 
Miss Nancy. “I think it is she who 
has made the girls’ garden one gar- 
den forever.” 


Lame 


By Erne: M. 


I wonder how ‘twould seem not to be lame, 
To have this leg akickin’ round the same 
As th’ other one, and not to have a crutch, 
I wonder does it hurt with two legs much! 


I wonder if they have those curly pains 

Right up their spinal column. Brother ‘splains 
‘At when you want to walk you never know 
Nuthin’ about it till you up and go. 


I wonder if they think how it would be 

To kinder lay around all day like me, 

And have to swallow eggs and milk and stuff 
When folks won’t believe you’ve had enough. 


* I wonder if they think *bout God, and ‘bout 
The Angel Host. I s’pose when they get out 
It seems so good to feel the air and sun 
They don’t think nuthin’ but just run and run. 


Prominent Country Clubs 


By Davip PAINE 


HEN, twenty years ago, ten- 

nis was in such vogue, only 

to be superseded by golf a 

few years later, people called them 
fads, and wondered what would be 
the next erratic move of fickle hu- 
manity. No one except a few evolu- 
tionists, perhaps, viewed these 
sports, as well as riding, bowling, 
skating and kindred others, in their 
proper perspective, and foresaw 
their grand culmination in that 
unity, composed of such ideally 
diversified elements, the Country 
Club. Yet the name already existed, 
although it designated but the mere 
nucleus of the latter-day institution, 
that nucleus which developed di- 
rectly into the various forms of 
equine and athletic sport and pleas- 


ure. That a club, organized in the 
interests of racing, would in the 
short space of twenty years be a 
noted golfing ground as well, with 
every opportunity for the advance- 
ment of physical sports and social 
intercourse, would have been re- 
garded as an insane fancy by the 
promoters of America’s first coun- 
try club, yet such has been the force 
of American energy and versatility 
that not only has this wild vision 
been realized, but the example set 
by Brookline has been most widely 
followed all over the country. 
When the Saxon blood within us, 
no longer to be controlled, called 
loudly for the sports of merry Eng- 
land, young America, replying 
that | ancestral hunting-seats could 
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not be established in a day, asked 
what was to be done. England her- 
self gave the key to the answer in 
the Hurlingham Club of London, 
a famous sporting centre, in spite 
of its unpropitious situation in the 
immediate suburbs of the city. The 
idea of a club seemed to fit in per- 
fectly with democratic American 
principles and the result was the in- 
corporation of the Myopia Club at 
Winchester in 1879. Before this 
year the originators of the club had 
held steeplechases at old Beacon 
Park in Brighton and also at 
Clyde Park, while the latter had 
been used for flat races as well. 
Many persons will to-day recall that 
exciting occasion when ten well- 
known horsemen ran the Clyde 
Park course from start to finish, pre- 
senting a spectacle most unusual 
for those times, and old lovers of 
high bred horses will relate to 
younger generations the wonderful 
feats of Mr. Gossler’s Canadian 
mare, Maid of Ottawa, as well as 
the famous steeplechasers, Charle- 
magne, Rose, Baronet, Duke of 


Abercon, Zinzabar and many others. 

Just about this time coaching also 
had become a popular form of 
amusement and it seemed feasible 
to several Bostonians to organize a 
club which should include coaching 
with the more prominent interests 
of races and steeplechases. And so, 
one day during the winter of 1881-82, 
about a dozen gentlemen assembled 
at the house of J. Murray Forbes 


on Commonwealth avenue, to dis-. 


cuss the matter. There it was de- 
cided to send out invitations to a 
selected list of gentlemen, asking 
them to join the proposed club. A 
circular stated that Clyde Park 


would be leased for use of the or- 


ganization, provided one hundred 
and fifty favorable answers were re- 
ceived with as many pledges of an 
annual contribution of $30. The in- 
vitations were greeted with an en- 
thusiasm most gratifying to the 
instigators of the plan. Three hun- 
dred subscribers promptly signified 
their willingness to participate in 
the project and leased Clyde Park 
at once, thus securing for conserva- 
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tive Boston the honor of. the first 
country club in America, perhaps in 
any country. The charter members, 
Charles H. Dalton, Henry S. Russell, 
Francis E. Bacon, E. V. R. Thayer, 
Robert C. Hooper, Charles J. Paine, 
Robert H. Stevens, J. Murray 
Forbes, Charles J. Morse, Francis 
Peabody, Jr., and Augustus Hemin- 
way, gave a peculiarly appropriate 
name to the new association, for 
“The Country Club” in its simpli- 
city and dignity shows, as no other 
appellation would, its priority. All 
later organizations of a similar order 
were, of course, obliged to differen- 
tiate themselves by specific titles, as 
“The Philadelphia Country Club,” 
“The Baltimore Country Club,” 
and “The Essex Country Club.” 
The grounds which now came 
under the control of The Country 
Club were originally owned by four 
brothers, William B., Daniel, Eben 
and Francis E. Bacon, the last of 
whom had bought out the others 
and was the owner of the property 
at the time the club was founded. 
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The estate had previously served 
various purposes: once it was used 
as a road house; in 1846 the Nor- 
folk Agricultural Society made its 
headquarters there and located its 
present middle entrance; one sum- 
mer it was the home of Jchn 
Shepard, and in 1865-66 it was in 
the hands of the Clyde Park Asso- 
ciation, from which it received its 
name. A half-mile track, laid out 
by Thomas Motley in 1870, e@n- 
tributed to make the place adapta! le 
to the uses of The Country C'ub 
which after a five years’ lease, pur- 
chased the property in 1887. ‘The 
cost of this land, covering an area 
of one hundred and fifteen acres, 
was partially defrayed by bonds; 
later forty acres more were secured 
to afford a skating pond and addi- 
tional space for golf. 

The first home of The Country 
Club was unpretentious. Under the 
supervision of Mr. Forbes, the old 
house and stables belonging to the 
estate were thoroughly repaired and 
here were held the first social 
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DINING ROOM AT THE COUNTRY CLUB, BROOKL .. 


gatherings of the club. It is doubt- 
ful whether later years, bringing 
with them sumptuous apartments, 
finely appointed hostelry and greater 
facilities for sport, have added to 
the pleasure of those early days, 
when a circle of intimate friends 
gathered merrily round a Sunday 
lunch, or celebrated that gala event, 
a Hunt dinner. 

The clubhouse as it appears to- 
day, occupying a far larger area 
than in 1882, is indicative of the 
continued advance of the organiza- 
tion and of the constantly increasing 
demand for better accommodations. 
The old part of the building which 
has been standing for about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years, remains 
the centre of the modern structure— 
an ancient grandam, decked out in 
fine array by the hands of a later gen- 


eration, scarcely recognizing amid 
her new furbelows, her own person- 
ality. Situated about three hundred 
yards from fhe highway, with the 
stables and squash courts behind it, 
the home of The Country Club 
presents a most hospitable and 
aristocratic, as well as handsome 
appearance, with its broad roof and 
ample piazzas, some of which, en- 
closed in glass, are used both in 
winter and summer. A _ classic 
touch is added to the building by 
the lofty Ionic pillars on the side 
facing the driveway. The broad 
gravelled driveway sweeps in be- 
tween green lawns, past the grand 
stand, to the front of the house, 
where tall pines break the expanse 
of lawn and add to the place their 
picturesque charm. 

There are two main entrances, 
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one for the ladies, the other for the 
gentlemen. The ladies’. entrance 
leads into a wide hall, finished in 
red and white, to the left of which, 
through an archway, lies the read- 
ing-room. The walls of this apart- 
ment are hung with a paper wrought 
in a rich peacock design, while the 
same deep tones prevail in carpet 
and hangings. The pictures, suited 
to the character of the club, are out- 


of-door and sporting scenes, photo- 


graphs of club events, and portraits 
of those men who have served as 
chairmen of the successive execu- 
tive committees, Charles Dalton, 
Henry S. Russell and J. Murray 
Forbes. The position is at present 
filled by Laurence Curtis. Beyond 
the reading-room is the smoking- 
room, its walls adorned with souve- 
nirs, among which is a program of 
the first steeplechase. 

A second arched doorway leads 
from the hall into the reception- 
room, where luxurious armchairs, 
cosy corner seats piled with 
cushions, and a deep fireplace invite 
the club members to drop in for a 
cup of tea on any afternoon between 
three and five. The prominent 
feature of the room is the glass 
case, filled with trophies of the club 
championship. 

The reception hall opens into the 
new dining-room which can easily 
accommodate two htndred and 
twenty guests. It is beautifully 
finished in white and the wall spaces 
are covered with unhique canvas 
panels, painted by the German, 
Karl Yens, and portraying the hunt 
from start to finish. 

The progressive fin siecle 
movement has entitled women and 
children to the privileges of coun- 
try clubs, and recent additions at 
Clyde Park have done much toward 
rroviding them with better accom- 
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tiodations. In fact, ome of the 
most artistic spots in the clubhouse 
is the ladies’ reception-room at the 
right of the entrance. The wail 
paper, tracing in delicate tones tlie 
bewitching flowery landscape :f 
Japan, the dainty green willow 
furniture with its odd Japanese 
coverings, the dwarf Japanese trecs 
in their tiny pots, the mantel wit1 
its ornaments of quaint Japanese 
pottery, the soft yellow silk hang- 
ings, all combine to impart to the 
room an elusive, fascinating Orier- 
tal atmosphere. 

Directly over the reception-room 

is the ladies’ boudoir, quite as 
charming in its own way, for the 
many rose tints and rose forms of 
wall paper and furnishings vie with 
Nature herself and almost delude 
one with the belief that he is in a 
garden and not in a room of roses. 
At the left of this exquisite apart- 
ment are the lockers and at the right 
the old dining-room, now used for 
private parties, and sleeping-rooms 
for the gentlemen who are members 
of the club. 
_ On the third floor are the kitchen, 
the laundry, and the servants’ 
quarters, an arrangement most de- 
sirable for the comfort of the place, 
as “kitchen odors” are eliminated. 

The Country Club, appealing at 
the very outset only to. horse lovers, 
has always grasped the situation of 
the hour and has invariably re- 
sponded to its call. In 1892, when 
golf was just beginning to win dev- 
votees in this country, the club im- 
mediately offered a six hole course 
to the pioneers of the game, but 
later, the links, like other resources 
of the club, were extended in re- 
sponse to a _ growing interest. 
Squash and tennis courts are popu- 
lar features of the grounds, and there 
is also a fine bowling green, after the 
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English style, which is often the 
scene of friendly contests. The club 
has always been a model example 
for the younger associations in its 
liberal patronage of all kinds of 
sports, and its outdoor as well as 
indoor activity is so truly perennial 
that it is rather hard to say where 
the calendar year really begins, 
whether with the racing and hunt- 
ing in the fall, or with the spring 
tennis and golf. 


the clubhouse to the pond glows 
with torches and red fire, while 
twinkling lights, flashed from the 
trees by thousands of swaying lan- 
terns, together with the big bonfire, 
forms a dazzling setting for the 
skaters and curlers and for the fur- 
clad women in their comfortable, 
swiftly-gliding chairs. These festive 
occasions replace the regular Mon- 
day night balls held in the clubhouse 
for many years, until the rooms be- 


ANTE-ROOM AT THE COUNTRY CLUB, BROOKLINE 


The approach of winter changes 
the centre of interest from the sports 
of fall to the ponds, to skating and 
to the curling which has been grow- 
ing steadily in favor during the last 
five years. All through the crisp 
winter days the ponds are open to 
enthusiastic skaters and once in 
every two weeks the ice-sheet, bril- 
liantly illuminated at night and gay 
with music, is the scene of a merry 
carnival. The winding path from 


came overcrowded. Tobogganing 
had its season here some years ago, 
but the uncertainties of the climate 
rendered it unpracticable. As soon 
as a slide had been put into good 
condition at considerable expense, 
the sun and the south wind con- 
spired with seeming malignity to 
interfere with the sport. 

Polo has never been very success- 
ful at Clyde Park, as the Myopia 
and Dedham Polo Clubs have nat- 
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NORFOLK HUNT RIDERS, 
DR. MAURICE H. RICHARDSON, MR. A. C. BURRAGE, MR. ARTHUR LEWIS 


urally monopolized the players of 
the vicinity ; yet the grounds include 
a fine polo field, now fallen into dis- 
use, where at one time the national 
championship games were played. 
The Myopia Drag Hounds were also 
for several years connected with the 
club, making an autumn season of 
four weeks at Clyde Park, enjoying 
good runs about Dedham and Brook- 
line and the surrounding country, 
until the advance of civilization 
made it no longer possible to hunt 
in that locality. 

It is the steeplechase, however, 
which has kept the lead in sport at 
The Country Club. The course, at 
first very poor and only two and a 
half miles in extent, has been en- 
larged and improved and is now one 
of the finest in the country. For- 
merly it was customary for gentle- 
men to enter their own _ horses, 
irrespective of breed, and ride them 
themselves, but the new régime has 
brought with it professional jockeys. 
The Country Club annual steeple- 
chase, beginning the seventeenth of 


May and continuing for three days, 
is the great racing event of the year. 
The grounds are thronged with 
guests and the grand stand is gay 
with excited crowds, displaying 
here and there the sheen of “the 
Primrose and the Green,” the colors 
of The Country Club. The largest 
stake of the event is $5,250; $3,500 
and a $250 cup, the gift of a mem- 
ber, constitute the reward of the 
winner, while $1,000 goes fo the sec- 
ond best competitor and $500 to a 
third. This annual meet brings 
with it the race for the “Duke’s 
Cup,” named for the famous steeple- 
chaser, Mr. Cromley’s “Duke of 
Abercon.” For two consecutive 
years this cup has been won by 
Robert C. Hooper and a third vic- 
tory will make it permanently his 
own. 

The club stables, four in number, 
are quite as spacious as all other 
accommodations of The Country 
Club; they contain about seventy- 
five large box-stalls and shelter at 
present as many horses. The care 
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of a flock of 150 sheep—animated 
lawn mowers—is among the duties 
of the employees, whose number 
ranges from sixty in the winter to 
eighty in the summer, when a 
special corps is needed for the 
grounds alone. 

\Vith the increased popularity of 
the club, the dues have been raised 
from the modest sum of $30 to the 
present fee of $80 and the member- 
ship, originally 300, has increased 
to 850. The racing stakes, at first 
running from $60 to $100, now 
amount to thousands, while the 
attendance at the meets, which was 
once considered large at 800, now 
assumes the proportions of tens of 
thousands. Since the formation of 
The Country Club, sixteen others 
have sprung up in Massachusetts, 
but, far from being eclipsed by these 
younger rivals, the Brookline or- 
ganization still holds the foremost 
rank, 

Along Massachusetts’ beautiful 
North Shore are four well known 
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country clubs, comparatively near 
one another, but quite distinct in 
character,—the Salem, Danvers, Es- 
sex, and Misery Island Country 
Clubs. The Salem club enjoys the 
reputation of being the most popular 
winter club in the vicinity. The 
grounds, located on the old Nourse 
Farm at Proctor’s Crossing, cover 
an area of thirty acres, which is 
laid out in. golf links and tennis 
courts, providing besides facilities 
for skating, coasting and toboggan- 
ing; and the original farm-house of 
the estate has been transformed into 
a cosy clubhouse with all the 
charms of rural simplicity. The 
new speedway, recently completed 
about the meadow in the vicinity of 
the clubhouse appeals to the owners 
of fast horses and to make this feat- 
ure more attractive, a series of races 
has been arranged and prizes have 
been offered. The toboggan chute, 
gay with torches in the evening, 
and the rosy-cheeked snowshoe 
parties introduce a bit of Canada 


FARMERS DAY AT HUNT—M'DDLE WIGHT HUNTER TAKING 
JUMP OF 3 FEET, 8 INCHES 
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into the old Bay State and create in 
its sons and daughters a desire to 
multiply this class of winter sports. 

Another farm to be utilized by a 
country club was the old Stowe 
farm in Putnamville, an estate of 
one hundred and forty acres, con- 
sisting mainly of pasture, wood- 
land, and rocks. It was purchased 
in 1901 .by the Danvers Country 
Club, an association of four hundred 
members, formed in the interests of 
golf. A farmer and his wife were 


MR. CHARLES E. SWEET, NORFOLK HUNT 


engaged to take charge of the old 
house and provide simple lunches 
whenever they were needed, but 
applications for membership _in- 
creased to such a degree that the 
entrance fee was set at $15 and a 
steward was procured to arrange 
more elaborate dinners. The final 
outcome of all this was the great 
variety of social gatherings for 
which the club is famous—musi- 
cales, whist, dancing and amateur 
theatricals in the winter, weekly 


tournaments with the Salem and 
Peabody Golf Clubs during the 
summer, a grand annual opening in 
May or June, and each fall a Field 
Day, followed by a dinner. ‘lhe 
golf course which has been improved 
from year to year is now 3,000 yards 
in length and is one of the finest sets 
of links in the country. The lacies 
of the club take a special interest in 
this tantalizing game and are quite 
skilful as well, twenty-four of them 
playing constantly with their regu- 
lar handicap system. To the golf 
links, tennis courts have been added, 
and this year will probably bring a 
diamond to the baseball team which 
was formed last spring. 

The house belonging to this club 
can boast of a far nobler pedigree 
than any other clubhouse in Massa- 
chusetts. In 1730, Israel Putnam’s 
mother, Sarah, gave him various 
lots of land in what is now known as 
Putnamville, on one of which he ap- 
pears to have built his home; or, as 
he had been married ten years before 
the property came into his posses- 
sion, the house may have been built 
afid the farm managed by him long 
before this date; from which it is 
reasonable to conclude that the club- 
house is from 175 to 180 years old. 
Of Israel’s five daughters, one, 
Eunice, married Elias’ Endicott, a 
direct descendant of the old gover- 
nor, and made her home in this 
house, her share of the paternal 
estate. The roof, originally pro- 
jecting to guard against Indian 
attacks, has long since been brought 
down plumb, but various portions 
of the edifice brought from England, 
particularly the old tiles in the fire- 
place, with such names as Putnam 
and Endicott, veil the historic 
homestead in an almost sacred mist 
of antiquity. 

The Essex Country Club, with its 
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delightful situation at Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, is the most exclusive 
country club in the state. During 
the summer months the popular 
North Shore resort is a brilliant 
court of wealth and fashion with 
attachés of foreign legations as 
pages; of such aristocracy is the 
Essex Country Club composed. 
The land in the possession of the 
club, two hundred acres in all, is no 


from others of the same name. A 
part of the grounds was once Rocky 
Sheep pasture, famous for its berries 
and the home of partridges and 
rattlesnakes. Even now mush- 
rooms grow here in abundance and 
in the early fall mornings it is not 
unusual to see the pickers wander- 
ing hither and thither in search of 
them. 

Golf links and tennis courts are 


MR. HENRY G. VAUGHN AND HOUNDS AT NORFOLK HUNT 


single estate or farm, but the accu- 
mulation of several purchases. The 
first acquisition was from T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, who bought it of 
Thornton K. Lothrop, who in turn 
obtained it from Ezekiel Cheever, 
Samuel Cheever, Mrs. Carter and 
others. Then “Pop Ear” plain was 
added, with the adjacent hills and 
woods belonging to Jonathan, Na- 
thaniel and Isaac Allen, the latter 
called “Buz” to distinguish him 


of course in evidence on the beauti- 
ful grounds. There is no race 
course or polo, as the sports are 
strictly of the athletic type, but 
their place is well filled by the nu- 
merous band concerts, merry coach- 
ing parties, festive dinners and 
exciting tournaments which whirl 
by with the passin: summer. In the 
pretty clubhouse are distinctly sep- 
arate apartments for ladies and 
gentlemen, an attractive pool-room 
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extending the width of the house, a 
smoking-room and a_ card-room, 
both with cheery red papers and 
hangings, a library and a lounging 
hall. The stable provides ample 
space on either side for fifteen horses 
to stand in harness with a wide 
driveway between. Opening out of 
this stable is the old part, with stand- 
ing room for six or eight more 
horses. There are also fourteen 
stalls, a modern harness room, and 


nent feature of the clubhouse is a 
large, new dining-hall, as well as a 
café; there is also a smaller room 
used for private parties, and on the 
second floor are a dozen chambers 
and baths; in the spacious living- 
room are several pool tables. 

The newly formed Tedesco Coun- 
try Club at Swampscott, formerly 
known as the Tedesco Golf Club, has 
the most imposing and attractive 
clubhouse on the North Shore. A 


COUNTRY CLUB AT MISERY ISLAND 


a fine system of filter beds, put in at 
a cost of nearly $2,000. 

Just off the shore at Beverly 
Farms are the eighty-six acres which 
make up picturesque Misery Island, 
flecked with charming summer cot- 
tages and bungalows. It was pur- 
chased for the use of the Misery 
Island Club, which began at once 


to improve the spot with such 


energy that in less than fifteen years 
a clubhouse, an ice-house, a caddy- 
house, and fine golf links have 
sprung up on the island. A promi- 


horseshoe stairway leads to the 
broad piazza which extends around 
the house and from which one can 
catch glimpses of the ocean. The 
loiinging hall in the centre of the 
building is two stories in height, with 
a gallery at the second floor eleva- 
tion. Of the nineteen chambers 
with which the house is provided, a 
certain number is reserved for lady 
members or for the gentlemen of 
the club who come here with their 
wives,—quite a unique feature in a 
country clubhouse. There are ten- 
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nis courts, shooting traps and golf 
links, the latter a nine hole course, 
which will probably be lengthened 
this year to eighteen. 

Leaving the North Shore we come 
upon the clubs of younger growth. 
The Merrimac Valley Country Club, 
organized in 1898 in Methuen, draws 
its membership from Lawrence, 


ver, attracts the club members, not 
only by the glorious panorama 
which is enrolled before it, but also 
by its opportunities for social pleas- 
ure. 

The modest hyphen of the Vesper- 
Country Club is most expressive to 
the initiated, for it calls to mind at 
once the two organizations of which 


COUNTRY CLUB AT DANVERS 


Haverhill, Methuen and Andover. 
Although established for the en- 
couragement of all athletic exer- 
cises, it devotes its energies chiefly 
to golf and possesses a most excel- 
lent nine hole course. The club- 
house, beautifully situated on an 
elevation overlooking the Merrimac 
River and the hills of North Ando- 


the present club is the outgrowth, 
the Vesper Boat Club and the 
Lowell Country Club. In the Mer- 
rimac River, about four miles from 
the heart of Lowell, there is an 
island of ninety-five acres called 
Tyng’s Island, from the old colonial 
family who owned it for so long a 
time. Here Captain Tyng im- 
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prisoned a band of Indian captives 
at the close of King Philip’s war, 
and tradition says that Wannelancet, 
chief of the most powerful tribe of 
the district, died here in the cap- 
tain’s custody. The Lowell Boat 
Club, founded in 1875 to develop the 
possibilities of rowing and canoe- 
ing, often made this island a rendez- 
vous for river excursions and when, 
in 1894, the newly formed Lowell 
~ Country Club bought the property, 
it was evident that a union of the 
two clubs would mean their mutual 
advantage. This union, practically 
effected at once, resulted in the in- 
corporation of the Vesper-Country 
Club in 1899. 

The old boat house on Pawtucket 
Street, Lowell, became the social 
centre of the new association, 
although it has been changed con- 
siderably within twenty-five years to 
provide for a billiard room and 
other needs of a growing club; 
while the Country Club. contribu- 
tion, the island, shows a splendid 
2,950 yard golf course and a bowl- 
ing green. The organization num- 
bers to-day 350 resident and 100 
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non-resident members, truly a satis- 
factory evolution of the original 
little boat club of fifty members. 

Three and a half miles from 
Worcester lies the extensive prop- 
erty of the Tatnuck Country Club, 
comprising about two hundred acres 
and offering the varied attractions 
of a rifle range, traps for clay 
pigeons, archery fixtures and a 
skating pond, in addition to the ten- 
nis courts and golf links. The 
large building which dominates the 
grounds, erected at a cost of over 
$20,000, is not merely a clubhouse 
but rather a country home for the 
members. 

A second country club of Wor- 
cester County, not at all similar to 
the Tatnuck Club or indeed to any 
in the state, is the Grafton Country 
Club. Its purpose is well sym- 
bolized by its motto, “Sua Cuique 
Voluptas” and its coat-of-arms with 
a partridge rampant as the crest, the 
lead bars hanging, the fox’s mask, 
the trout, the golf sticks crossed 
and the race horse. The thirty-six 
acres of farming land and groves 
purchased by the eight founders of 
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the club in 1895 have grown into an 
area of 250 acres which, together 
with the adjoining estates of club 
members, reaches the total of 2,500 
acres, with a circumference of ten 
to twelve miles; the clubhouse de- 
velopment has kept pace with the 
growth of the landed property and 
now, instead of a cabin of two or 
three rooms, there is a large com- 
modious clubhouse with ample 
stable accommodations. At the base 
of the slight elevation on which the 
house is built, is the horse show 
tring with the grand stand. The 
members of the club comprise ninety 
strong, well-educated gentlemen, in- 
terested in various sports and giving, 
besides, a hearty impetus to the 
study of birds, botany and forestry. 

Devotees of rod and line find 
within a quarter of a mile of the 
clubhouse a famous trout brook; 
riders have at their disposal twenty 
miles of soft green turf and shady 
woodland roads, with charming 
views and an abundance of walls 
and rail fences for vaulting; sports- 
men enjoy here the most complete 


plant for trap shooting in Massa- 
chusetts, and will probably see in 
the near future the best Game Pre- 
serve in New England, as a few 
members of the club, especially in- 
terested in shooting, have recently 
purchased the Braney Farm, an 
estate of eighty-nine acres, intending 
to make up, with the codperation 
of the Country Club and the owners 
of adjacent territory, a total of 10,000 
acres. Worcester County has long 
been a favorite resort of the fox 
hunter and the Grafton Hunt has 
the reputation of furnishing the best 
sport of that type in New England. 
The Hunt has been duly recognized 
by the National Hunt and Steeple- 
chase Association, with Harry W. 
Smith as Master. 

The 2,500 acres of forest primeval, 
consisting of evergreens, oak, chest- 
nut, walnut, birch, ash and elm trees, 
would gladden the heart of any 
forester; the birds that make music 
in their branches or nest on the 
edge of the marsh, in the sand-bank 
or in the secluded covers, offer 
boundless opportunities to bird 
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lovers, and students of botany may 
revel in a profusion of the common 
and many of the rarer varieties of 
forest, field and meadow flowers, 
ferns and plants. 

A club of surprisingly rapid 
growth is the Country Club of New 
Bedford. Organized in 1902, its 
membership list of 350 is already 
full and there is a large waiting list. 
It has purchased eighty acres of 
land, has laid out a 2,700 yard golf 
course and two tennis courts, and 
has built a clubhouse with a good 
macadamized driveway. Not con- 
tent with this, it has leased grounds 
for shooting purposes and erected a 
shooting-box. 

Better than any other Massachu- 
setts club, perhaps, the New Bed- 
ford Country Club indicates the 
modern trend of affairs and the 
keen, ever-increasing interest in 
physical exercise. How far will it 
carry us? Is it the inevitable swing 
of the pendulum, and is it taking us 
of the twentieth century back to the 
standpoint of the Greeks? It may 
be a little early to answer that ques- 
tion, but what can be affirmed most 
emphatically, is that the Country 
Club is a potent factor in the elimi- 
nation of morbid nervousness—that 
American bugbear—and is equally 
potent in the work of reconstruction ; 


for all who submit to its healthful, 
pleasing régime are surely progress- 
ing toward sane, normal, active 
manhood and womanhood. 

The Winchester Country Club 
emphasizes shooting and has re- 
cently given much attention to the 
development of that sport; Taun- 
ton’s Country Club, the Segregan- 
sett, presents a pretty rural scen«, a 
golf course, and a low cottage n°st- 
ling in a mass of foliage; the 
Brockton Country Club, the Com- 
monwealth Country Club at Chest- 
nut Hill, the Framingham Country 
Club and the Country Club at 
Springfield are all flourishing or- 
ganizations with a special interest 
in golf, which to-day takes pre- 
cedence over all other _ sports. 
Among the special “hunt” clubs the 
Myopia and the Norfolk are the 
most prominent. 

The clubs mentioned by no means 
exhaust the list, for every well popu- 
lated location in the suburbs of Bos- 
ton has its organization, more or 
less specialized at present, but in 
many cases only the embryo, from 
which in the near future will be de- 
veloped the more comprehensive 
association of pastimes which are 
included in a fully developed Coun- 
try Club. 
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Legislative Efficiency and Morals 


By R. L. BRmIpGMAN 


ROM the odors of corruption 
and the complaints of inefh- 
ciency in Congress, state legis- 
latures and city governments, it 
would seem as if legislative bodies 
in the United States were worse than 
ever, and as if they could not be 
much worse than they are. But 
there are facts on the other side, 
though the average citizen would 
dispute it. Without saying a word 
to palliate present wrong-doing, it is 
proposed here to challenge the ac- 
curacy of the popular impression. 
A few years ago the counsel of a 
railroad corporation which had to 
seek legislation in three states, one 
of which was Massachusetts, said 
that the Massachusetts legislature 
was the worst in morals which he 
knew. Now, a legislature must be 
judged in two respects,—its ca- 
pacity for efficient and prompt work 
as a legislative machine, and as a 
body with moral character. Pos- 
sibly the Massachusetts legislature, 
in both respects, may be an approxi- 
mate representation of other state 
legislatures and so may be a fair 
illustration for the whole country. 
At any rate, the propositions are 
here maintained that, as a parlia- 
mentary machine, the Massachu- 
setts legislature has improved 
greatly in recent years and is now 
more efficient and trustworthy than 
ever, and that its moral character 
averages no worse than a generation 
ago, as far as individual members 
are concerned, while its official 
standard of morality is distinctly 
higher. 


Below will be given specific rea- 
sons for affirming that this legisla- 
ture has kept up, in some measure, 
with modern improvements in busi- 
ness administration and with pro- 
gress of machinery, and that it is 
worthy of popular respect for its re- 
markable success in transacting a 
vast amount of public business of 
large importance,—for it must be 
remembered that this legislature 
cannot, as Congress and some other 
legislatures can, smother business in 
committee ; everything which is pre- 
sented must be acted upon, and the 
entire docket of the legislature must 
be cleaned to the last petition by 
positive action before the governor 
can be asked to prorogue the 
branches. Doubtless plenty of op- 
portunity exists for improvement in 
methods. It would be easy to 
point out many particulars. But, 
admitting that, yet credit is due for 
what has been done, and general 
charges of corruption and _ inefh- 
ciency should not pass without 
challenge. 

Marked progress has been made 
in recent years in ability to dispose 
of the business. The length of the 
session is by no means commensu- 
rate with the increase of business 
introduced. This involves less de- 
bate on the floor of the House,— 
the senate debates being a negligible 
quantity. Written speeches are 
rare and the member who produces 
a manuscript thereby procures for 
himself at once the inattention of 
members, no matter how potent 
his argument or well prepared his 
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speech. The exceptions illustrate 
the rule. Members want speeches 
fresh from the brain or not at all. 
Again, debate is limited by frequent 
use of the previous question, for it 
is employed in the House freely 
after the debating period of the ses- 
sion begins. Again, when large 
matters are taken up, it is a frequent 
practice, before the beginning of 
the discussion, to set the time when 
it must end. Debate is not per- 
mitted to drag, and notice is served 
that members must be present at 
the voting at a particular time. 
Indifferent members may take ad- 
vantage of this fact to absent them- 
selves from the debate and come 
back just to vote, but the practice 
prevents waste of time. Recently 
there has been adopted a ten-minute 
rule for speeches, giving twenty 
minutes to the opening speech on 
each side, and allowing an exten- 
sion of time by vote of the House. 
Though this rule does not amount 
to much and injures the quality of 
debate, yet it is continued for its 
moral effect in restraining prolific 
talkers. The general temper of the 
House is against long speeches and 
the tendency is growing. Nobody 
makes a long speech, compared with 
those of former years. It is true 
that thoroughness of discussion is 
sacrificed, and that there seems to 
be a weaker comprehension of the 
principles and policy of government, 
but this loss has been accompanied 
by a decided gain in the executive 
efficiency of the parliamentary ma- 
chine. 

Again, there has been developed a 
wholesome sentiment against post- 
ponement of business, and this has 
increased legislative efficiency. The 
orders of the day are coming to be 
regarded more and more like a big 
woodpile from which the tough 


sticks are to be taken in order, the 
same as the easy ones. If the 
crooked and knotty ones are put 
aside to be taken up at the end, they 
make an exceptional amount of 
hard work all at once, and that work 
is not likely to be well done. Be- 
sides, it is more self-respecting to 
take the work as it comes. It is 
shiftless to shirk the hard things as 
soon as they come in sight, and it 
is unfair to the members who are 
always present to attend to busi- 
ness if the House makes special as- 
signments for the negligent ones 
who wish to come only when their 
own measures are pending. Conse- 
quently fewer matters are postponed 
for debate, and the accumula- 
tion of matters on the table is 
materially smaller. This attitude 
involves a distinct raising of the 
moral tone of the House, as well as 
an increase in its efficiency as a par- 
liamentary machine. 

Still again, by the evolution of 
the committee on rules the dispatch 
of business has been promoted per- 
ceptibly. This committee, which 
exists for each branch separately 
and sometimes sits jointly, has the 
presiding officer of the branch for 
chairman. It is composed of the 
most experienced legislators, and it 
is more of an honor to be a plain 
member of the committee on rules 
than to be chairman of any other 
committee, with the possible excep- 
tion of two or three of the most im- 
portant. All measures involving 
suspension of the rules for the ad- 
mission of new business are heard 
by this committee. The interested 
persons have their hearing by coun- 
sel if they prefer. For sufficient rea- 
sons the rules are suspended, and 
the House always takes the judg- 
ment of the committee without 
debate, with rare exceptions. Thus 
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there is saved much time which was 
formerly consumed on the floor of 
the House when every such matter 
had to be fought out in open debate, 
without previous consideration. The 
committee on rules is also a sort of 
administrative committee for legis- 
lative business, especially the pre- 
siding officer, and measures are 
crowded all they will bear. 

Orders of the day are disposed of 
more expeditiously than formerly. 
The speaker merely calls the calen- 
dar number and the first.clause of 
the report, in case of a report, and 
the several items are hustled off 
briskly, as fast as the words can be 
spoken. A few minutes each day 
from this cause amounts to a large 
aggregate in the session. 

Legislative business has settled 
down to more regular hours. The 
horse has learned to pull more 
steadily. There are fewer rearings 
and plunges and frantic efforts to 
run with the load. Most of the 
members live near enough to the 
State House to return home every 
night, and this large majority has 
fixed the hours which allow time for 
home concerns and travel. Com- 
mittee sessions begin at 10:30 in 
the forenoon, and so do the sessions 
of the House after the committee 
hearings are ended. Recess is from 
one o’clock to two in case of the 
period between committees and 
House sessions, and from 12:50 to 
two in case of House sessions. 
Afternoon adjournment is reached 
at 4:40. Fewer evening sessions 
are held than formerly, either of 
committees or legislative branches, 
and this results in better transac- 
tion of public business, for daytime 
is better than evening after a day’s 
work for a clear head, and an even- 
ing session is not as judicial and 


safe as a session by day. Friday 
sessions, which formerly were 
materially shortened, have been re- 
deemed until Friday is a good legis- 
lative day, though it is expected that 
the western members will take the 
mid-afternoon trains, which they 
must do to reach home that night. 

Committee hearings have been 
shortened. Witnesses and counsel 
are held down to the vital points of 
petition and remonstrance, though 
they are given sufficient time, as a 
rule, to put in all the facts and argu- 
ment which are necessary. Less 
time is given to cumulative testi- 
mony. Again, hearings of several 
matters are assigned to the same 
hour, so that, if any waiting must be 
done, it shall be by the public and 
not by the committee. This year 
as many as twelve distinct matters 
have been assigned for the same 
minute by one committee, instead of 
assigning them in_ chronological 
order, so that, if any case is not 
ready when it is called, another can 
be taken up. 

In spite of the common belief 
that much freakish legislation is in- 
troduced, the truth is that the pro- 
portion of this sort is declining, and 
much of the business which comes 
up session after session is part of 
the slow progress of reform and jus- 
tice, fighting its way against con- 
servatism, prejudice and moneyed 
hostility ; or it is some such matter 
as woman suffrage which is stoutly 
supported as a matter of principle, 
though it seems to make no head- 
way. But these matters take only a 
small and diminishing part of the 
time of the legislature. 

Reports of state departments are 
now presented by law more 
promptly than formerly, and thus 
legislation is delayed less than it 
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was years ago, and the new proposi- 
tion to make the financial year of 
the state institutions and commis- 
sions end November 30th instead of 
December 3Ist, will enable accounts 
to be closed in time for presentation 
to the legislature at the beginning 
of the session. These many points of 
improvement in the transaction of 
business make the legislature a 
much more efficient parliamentary 
machine than ever. It is true that 
improvements are still urgent, such 
as punctuality of the members at 
committee hearings, division of 
work between the Senate and 
House, attendance upon the sessions 
rather than loafing in the reading- 
rooms, and promptness of commit- 
tee reports after hearings, but it is 
only fair play to_give credit for the 
progress which has been made, 
especially when the public is dis- 
posed to be unjustly censorious. 

Now, when it comes to the moral 
side of the account, the border be- 
tween fact and opinion becomes 
more hazy, because exact statements 
are less possible. But this proposi- 
tion will be maintained: that, in 
certain specific matters, distinct im- 
provement has been made, while in 
the morals of the members person- 
ally there has been at least no 
deterioration within the last twenty- 
five years. 

One of the specific matters is the 
regulation of the lobby and the con- 
trol of the floor of the House. Go 
back twenty years to the bitter fight 
over the incorporation of the town 
of Hopedale from the town of Mil- 
ford. It was largely supported on 
the side of division by the wealthy 
and powerful Draper family of 
Hopedale. George Draper, the 
father, founder of the famous Home 
Market Club, stood, part of the 
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time, at the doorkeeper’s desk, 
where he had a good lookout over 
the floor. During part of the time 
the oldest son, General William F. 
Draper, since then United States 
minister to Italy, sat in the middle 
of the fifth division, right among 
the members. Both of these actions 
were perfectly proper according to 
legislative practices and standards at 
that time. Before then, and for 
some years afterward, the floor of 
the house was open to the public. 
Lobbyists and promiscuous out- 
siders came in freely and sat among 
the members. But for the last fif- 
teen years no person not a member 
has been allowed to sit among the 
members. The public is excluded 
from the floor, and no person, with 
certain specified necessary excep- 
tions, can be admitted without a 
card of invitation from a member, 
which is taken up by the doorkeeper. 

After the famous West End in- 
vestigation of 1890, the lobby regu- 
lation law was adopted. It requires 
the registration of all “legislative 
agents,” as lobbyists are called, as 
well as of all legislative counsel. As 
far as machinery could go, the mem- 
bers did what they could, without 
any precedents as a guide, to reduce 
the lobby evil to manageable terms. 
That the law fails to work in some 
respects is admitted, but it does 
something. It has never been re- 
laxed. It has been enforced in one 
case, imposing a severe penalty. It is 
a subject of study for improvement 
and it has evidently come to stay. 
Lobbyists have since then, by rules 
of the House, been shut out from the 
reading-room and kept from the 
members’ corridor. At the session 
of 1905, the House adopted unani- 
mously an order to keep the public 
passage-way before the doors of the 
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House clear by requiring the public 
to be stopped a certain distance from 
the doors. Charges upon the floor 
of the House, in 1902, against the 
Boston Elevated Railroad Company 
of giving places to the constituents 
of members, presumably at the soli- 
citation of members, in return for 
which members were supposed to 
vote for the interests of the corpora- 
tion, led to the last rule of the legis- 
lature for better morals. It was 
honestly meant and says: 

“A member of either branch who 
directly or indirectly solicits for him- 
self or others any position or office 
within the gift or control of a rail- 
road corporation, street railway 
company, gas or electric light com- 
pany, telegraph or telephone com- 
pany, aqueduct or water company, or 
other public service corporation, 
shall be subject to suspension there- 
for, or to such other penalty as the 
branch of which he is a member may 
see fit to impose.” 

No action has ever been taken 
under the rule, for no violation has 
ever been reported since its adop- 
tion, and no case gross enough to 
challenge attention has occurred. 
jut it stands there, an illustration 
of the latest effort to prevent im- 
proper influence and a rule with the 
force of life in it. 

Legislative junketing has become 
a thing of the past, with rare and 
comparatively slight exceptions 
which have plausible excuse as re- 
quired by the public good. Commit- 
tee trips have been greatly regulated. 
When the state had a financial in- 
terest in the Hoosac Tunnel, that 
interest required an inspection of the 
tunnel every year by the entire legis- 
lature. At first, wives and friends of 
members went with them, for: why 
should not the train which was go- 
ing in any event carry a few more? 
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The extra refreshments were re- 
garded as a mere trifle. But this 
liberty was restricted before the trip 
was abolished. When the state sold 
its interest there was no excuse for 
the trip, and it has been a long time 
since public welfare was supposed 
to require the presence of the whole 
legislature at some point of public 
improvement. 

Committees formerly went where 
they pleased, and the state paid the 
bills sometimes, and sometimes not; 
for complimentary trips were given 
by petitioners for favors, and there 
was a general use of railroad passes 
both for committee trips and for 
daily travel by the members. An- 
nual passes to the members were 
formerly as much a.part of the ex- 
pected perquisites as the salary 
from the state. But abuses and a 
growing moral sense led to reform. 
All passes are prohibited, and the 
state now pays the mileage of mem- 
bers. No committee can travel at 
all unless by two-thirds’ vote, and 
all committee travel is at the ex- 
pense of the state. This rule cuts 
off all chance that railroad or street 
railway companies may give trans- 
portation and thus put the members 
under obligations to support the cor- 
poration’s measures. No persons are 
allowed to accompany the commit- 
tee, unless by vote of the committee, 
except the State House messenger, 
who goes to make travelling and 
hotel arrangements for them, and 
only reasonable expenses are al- 
lowed. It is true that preposterous 
amounts for cigars are still charged 
as reasonable, for the legislative con- 
science has not yet risen above that 
seduction. Monthly reports of com- 
mittee expenses in detail must be 
furnished by the sergeant-at-arms 
to the legislature, and this state- 
ment is printed regularly as a public 
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document. A majority of the com- 
mittee must approve every bill for 
a trip before it can be paid. Im- 
provements in this rule were made 
as late as 1904, and it is strictly en- 
forced. 

The legislature is more conscien- 
tious in holding its sessions regu- 
larly. Before the number of cities 
was as large as now, when more of 
the people proportionally were in 
towns, every March town-meeting 
day was a day off for the legislature. 
The day of the adjourned meeting 
in April was also taken frequently. 
But the sense that the legislature 
should attend more strictly to busi- 
ness grew stronger, and now no day 
is taken off at all. 

Lately a new moral sensitiveness 
has shown itself,—and it is justly to 
be credited to moral sensitiveness 
alone,—and that is in regard to the 
right of the legislature to vote re- 
mainders of salaries for the balance 
of the year to widows or other legal 
representatives of officials who die 
in office. The first case to occur was 
that of the widow of the late Henry 
A. Clapp, the highly appreciated 
Shakesperean scholar and clerk of 
the supreme judicial court. There 
was no question that a vote of his 
remainder of salary would be justi- 
fied by an unbroken line of prece- 
dents from dim antiquity. But the 
protest, which had been heard 
faintly before, a protest that it was 
not good morals to voté the people’s 
money in such a way, made itself 
felt so strongly that, though elo- 
quent and honorable members 
argued for the old practice, the ap- 
propriation was defeated. It is true 
that that very House, later in the 
session, broke its own precedent in 
favor of the widow of one of its own 
members. In 1905 the same ques- 
tion arose again in the case of the 
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widow of the late Chief Justice Al- 
bert Mason of the Superior Court. 
Though much was said in favor of 
giving her the remainder of the 
salary he would have received had 
he lived through the year,—and as 
he died January 2d, there was about 
$7,000 involved—yet the effort 
failed, and the new departure was 
sustained by a large majority. Thus 
the precedent is strengthened and it 
promises to become universally re- 
garded. 

In relation to the personal honesty 
of the members, exact comparison 
is impossible in the very nature of 
the case, for so much is secret. It 
is true that as late as 1903 the legis- 
lature, the Senate particularly, 
seemed of as low moral quality as 
in any year which could be remem- 
bered. Current gossip of the State 
House put the stigma of personal 
corruption upon as many members 
of both branches as in any previous 
year. But no facts could be proved. 
It is true that the proportion of 
probably corrupt men in the legis- 
lature is less than the current pub- 
lic opinion would seem to indicate. 
It is not likely that the purchasable 
element of the two hundred and 
forty members of the House ever 
reaches higher than twenty or 
thirty, and probably not to that 
number often. Most of the mem- 
bers are honest and above suspicion. 
It is the corrupt few who give repu- 
tation to the entire body. 

On the other hand, it is always to 
be remembered that the chief 
offenders are not the members of 
the legislature, but the distinguished 
private citizens, heads or agents of 
great corporations, who ought to be 
in state prison for crime, who stim- 
ulate the conditions which cause 
to get themselves 
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elected to the legislature, who are 
primarily the cause of all the legis- 
lative corruption. It is the attack 
upon legislative virtue by a great 
corporation which reveals the weak- 
ness of members and causes scandal. 
If corporate petitioners are held up 
by legislative highwaymen, it is 
only because the highwaymen have 
been trained to know where the 
spoil is and how to get it. The pe- 
titioners merely reap what they 
have sowed. 

When such corporate attacks have 
been made, the result in the more 
distant past seems to show that the 
members were as weak and as dis- 


honest as they have been in late 
years. Traditions still haunt the 
State House of days when great 
railroad lobbies, or town-division 
lobbies, struggled to carry their 
bills by free use of money, and, if 
reports are true, the past had its 
great sinners as truly as the present. 

With this vague conclusion the 
case must be closed, that the mem- 
bers personally are probably no 
worse than formerly, since modern 
corporate conditions have prevailed, 
while in formal morality, which 1s 
real morality in this case to a large 
degree, the legislature is better than 
it ever was before. 


How | Frustrated a Burglar 


By G. Evetyn FISCHER 


T WAS pay-day at the District 

School, and I had received my 

first quarter’s wages. Somehow 
the possession of those two fifty- 
dollar bills (my first earnings)~ so 
distracted me that I could hardly 
teach the last two hours, and even 
as I locked the school door that 
night, my mind was busy with all 
possible investments. 

So engrossed in thought was I, 
that as I turned the corner of the 
schoolhouse, I almost ran into a 
man, who appeared to have come 
from the wood-shed. “Maybe he 
was trying to steal the wood!’’—but 
in the magnanimity of my heart at 
that moment I thought, “I shall not 
stop to notify the neighbors, let the 
poor fellow have it.” I hurried on 
for I had a long cold walk before me 
to Deacon Holbrook’s old farm- 
house where I was staying. I 


arrived just in time for an early 
supper. The whole family were go- 
ing to a wedding in the next town. 
As it was such a long distance they 
were going to stay all night, and 
come back early in the morning, in 
time for the chores. They hoped 
that I wouldn’t object to being left 
alone, and it certainly was ridicu- 
lous to think of danger in the coun- 
try, where one seldom even locked 
his doors. 

I was not at all nervous, but 
rather welcomed the thought of a 
long quiet evening, for although my 
room was practically cut off from 
the rest of the house, being com- 
municated with only by a long dark 
hall, which ran the entire length of 
the ground floor, yet noises were 
bound to penetrate when the chil- 
dren were at home. 

I spent the first part of the even- 
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ing in writing, and then settled my- 
self for a long enjoyable time with 
“Romola.” But somehow my mind 
was continually distracted. First 
there would be disagreeable creak- 
ings of the boards out in that long 
dark hall, then the bare branches of 
the old elm would tap mysteriously 
on my window, and now and then 
the light would flicker in a ghostly 
way. 

Finally, about eleven o'clock, I 
gave up, and climbed into the high 
old-fashioned bed, where I buried 
myself under the crazy quilt. For 
no reason I knew of, I felt “scary,” 
and could not sleep. I heard the old 
clock in the kitchen strike twelve, 
and the sounds seemed to come 
quavering along the lonely hall as if 
half afraid to venture there. 

At last I had dropped off into a 
troubled doze, when I awoke with 
a start. Someone was slowly raising 
the lower sash of my window. For 
an instant I was paralyzed with fear, 
and then, with one leap, I was out 
of bed, had seized my precious bills 
from under my pillow, and was 
speeding along the dark hall. 

As I landed on the floor the win- 
dow was hastily dropped, and I 
heard footsteps on the dry leaves. 
But that lent me no comfort, and I 
flew along in terror until I found 
myself in the kitchen. Here I 


stopped to collect my thoughts, 


when I heard the window being 
slowly raised again. 

The persistency of the fellow 
showed that he must have known 
that I was alone, and that terrified 
me still more, but it was no time to 
give way then, something had to be 
done, and done quickly. The fellow 


had to be gotten out of the house. 

There were no fire-arms, I must 
resort to strategy,—but what, I did 
not know. 

Suddenly a statement which Mrs. 
Holbrook had made that morning 
ran through my brain, as trivial 
things often do in times of great 
excitement. “That ketchup there on 
the second shelf is working, and 
will go off like a gun when it pops,” 
was what appeared to me in that 
instant as an inspiration. 

Maybe it wouldn’t sound like a 
pistol, but at least it would make a 
noise too loud and mysterious for 
the burglar to attribute to one 
small woman. But perhaps it 
wouldn’t pop at all, and everything 
would be lost! But rather take the 
risk and fail, than not to try at all. 
I resolved to work my little scheme. 

With two large bottles of ketchup 
in my hands, I crept back along the 
cold hall, close to my room, where 
I could hear the burglar groping 
about. Then with trembling hands, 
which were to decide my fate, I un- 
corked the bottles. There were two 
loud bangs, a scuffling of feet in the 
next room, and then sounds of re- 
treating footsteps. I waited until 
sure that the steps were dying away 
in the distance, and then ventured 
to look out of the window. I saw 
the dark figure of a man fleeting 
across lots. 

Then, almost in a state of collapse 
as I was, the ludicrous side of scar- 
ing a burglar with a ketchup bottle 
appealed to me, and between 
laughter and tears I grasped the 
still foaming bottles and hugged 
them hysterically. And thus the 
family found me several hours later. 
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Feeding the Army of the Potomac 


By J. Ropney Bai 


REVET Major Thomas J. Cate, 

of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 

was the originator and builder 
of the brick ovens which supplied 
the Army of the Potomac with soft 
bread during the War of the Rebel- 
lion. He was not called upon to 
sacrifice his life in the Baltimore 
riot, as were four of his comrades, 
and was instrumental in securing 
the first rations for the men of his 
company, when camp was made in 
the Capitol at Washington. The 
bread, which was furnished by pri- 
vate enterprise, was poor in quality 
and insufficient in quantity, and it 
was desired that ovens should be 
built within the Capitol. Major 
Cate assumed the _ responsibility, 
erected his first two ovens with 
wooden slabs for doors, and supplied 
the soldiers with better bread at a 
greatly reduced cost. His efficiency 
was recognized, and he was made 
army baker, in which capacity he 
was enabled to save more than two 
hundred thousand dollars to the 
government. In this article, for the 
first time, Major Cate has allowed 
the story of his distinguished ser- 
vices to become public. He has told 
it to me, and I have faithfully 
striven to set it down in the words 
as they fell from his lips. 

He said: I had enlisted in the local 
militia some time previous to the 
outbreak of the war, and when hos- 
tilities began, I held a commission 
as third lieutenant in Company F of 
the Old Sixth Massachusetts regi- 
ment. I went to Washington with 


the company at President Lincoln’s 
first call for troops. We received 
our order between four and five 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 
fifteenth of April, and took up our 
line of march for Lowell at eight 
o'clock the next morning. Joining 
the three Lowell companies, we were 
taken to Boston and first quartered 
in Faneuil Hall. We were marched 
to Boylston Hall, where our outfits 
were given us, and on the morning 
of the seventeenth Governor An- 
drew reviewed our column. We 
were given the state colors, and 
marched at once to the depot, where 
our train for New York was boarded. 
The night of this seventeenth of 
April was one of intense excitement 
for us, for as we traversed the Old 
Bay State, and its sister state of 
Connecticut, bonfires, salutes, and 
ringing cheers greeted us every- 
where. Our coming had been 
heralded, and the good people 
could not do enough to show their 
appreciation of our readiness to go 
at once to the aid of our country in 
her time of peril. Early on the 
morning of the eighteenth we ar- 
rived in New York, and, passing 
through the crowds of enthusiastic 
and applauding people that lined 
both sides of Broadway, we em- 
barked on the Cortland street ferry. 
Again entraining at Jersey City, we 
were greeted with continued demon- 
strations. At Newark and Trenton 
salutes were fired upon order of the 
governor, but nightfall saw us in 
the old City of Brotherly Love and 
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away from the lauding thousands 
that had beset our path. It was late 
when the boys, having supped, 
wrapped themselves in their blan- 
kets and sought rest on the bare 
floors of the Girard House, but it 
was later before the officers had 
opportunity to enjoy supper at the 
Continental Hotel. We were des- 
tined to sleep but a little while, how- 
ever, for about one o’clock the next 
morning we were startled by the 
sounding of the long roll, and 
ordered to fall in. | 
We took up our silent march to 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad sta- 
tion through what seemed to be 
miles of deserted streets. No one 
but our commander knew why we 
had made such an early start, but 
later we learned that he had been 
warned of a rumored attack at Bal- 
timore, by President Felton of the 
railroad, and had endeavored to sur- 
prise the city and thus escape any 
conflict. Our arrival in Baltimore 
four hours earlier than we were ex- 
pected frustrated all the plans of 
those who would detain us, in order 
that they might capture Washing- 
ton, but the rupture of peace could 
not be prevented. Some twelve 
hundred men without uniforms had 
joined us at Philadelphia, and were 
considerable of a hindrance to us in 
this difficulty. Our train was at- 
tacked by the rioters, rifles, pistols, 
and even stones being freely used 
in, the outbreak. Colonel Jones and 
his staff together with Companies 
A, B, F, G, and H, aside from having 
the car windows smashed, went 
through the riot safely. Companies 
C, I, L, and D seemed fated to bear 
the brunt of the conflict, and it was 
from their ranks that the first blood 
of the Civil War was shed. Four 
men were killed, Privates Addison 
Whitney, Co. D; Sumner H. Need- 
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ham, Co. 1; Luther C. Ladd, Co. D, 
and Charles A. Taylor of the same 
company, and_ thirty-six were 
wounded. The twelve hundred un- 
armed men from Philadelphia were 
turned back, together with our band 
and company music. Aside from 
this we were one hundred and thirty 
men short, although all were ac- 
counted for afterward. We left 
Baltimore for Washington at two 
o'clock that afternoon, and after re- 
moving varied obstructions placed 
all along the track, we arrived in the 
Capital City four hours later, and 
were received by Major Irvin Mc- 
Dowell, afterwards Major-General 
McDowell. 

We were assigned to quarters in 
the senate chamber in the Capitol; 
details were made and two lines of 
pickets were placed about the build- 
ing. The entrance was fortified to 
withstand siege, the cast-iron plates 
which were being used in the con- 
struction of the dome being pressed 
into service, together with hundreds 
of barrels of cement. The men were 
hungry, and it was late before ra- 
tions were given them. The com- 
missary headquarters were in the 
basement, and details were made to 
go below and draw the rations of 
hard-tack, flitch, green coffee, and 
sugar. Green coffee was a hard 
proposition for a hungry man, and 
I said to the man in civilian dress 
who was making the issue: 

“What are we going to do with 
green coffee?” 

“D—n it,” he replied, with a look 
of withering scorn at my ignorance, 
“you have an iron spoon and a tin 
dipper. Burn your coffee in the 
spoon, pound it between two stones, 
put it in the dipper and pour hot 
water over it. Then you will have 
your coffee.” 
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I afterward learned that this man 
was Major Beckwith, later chief 
commissary for General Sherman 
on his famed march through Georgia 
to the sea. The rebels had by this 
time gotten hold of the Virginia end 
of the long Alexandria bridge, and 
by the twentieth of the month we 
were cut off from all communication 
with the north. Preparations were 
made to survive the promised siege, 
and eleven thousands barrels of 
flour were seized by the government 
in Washington and Georgetown. 
This was stored in the rotunda and 
the corridors of the capitol, the 
barrels being piled in tiers of five 
high in the broad corridors, leaving 
but little more than a passage way. 

Major McDowell called for men 
who could build ovens to bake this 
flour into soft bread. I was experi- 
enced as a mason, and went on the 
detail prepared to lay brick. Looking 
over our materials, it was found that 
there were no castings for the ovens, 
and it was feared that we should 
have to continue to subsist on hard- 
tack. 

“Is there a man here,” asked 
Major McDowell, “who can build 
an oven without castings?” 

I thought of the oven in the old 
house in New Hampshire where I 
was born, and its construction with 
a plank for a door, and I volunteered 
to take the responsibility of buila- 
ing such ovens. I did build them, 
and the first two, set up in the room 
of the Committee on Printing, had a 
piece of white oak plank for doors. 
My first order was received from 
Colonel Jones, just as my regiment 
was ordered to the Relay House, 
Maryland, and in terms as follows, 
I was placed in the quartermaster’s 
department: 


Headquarters, 6th Reg’t., M.V.M. 
in United States service, Capitol, 
Washington, May 4th, 1861. 

Lt. T. J. Cate, Co. F. 

You are hereby detailed and ordered to 
take the following named privates and report 
yourself to Capt. Kilborn of the Quar- 
termaster’s department, viz: Privates Trum- 
bull, Co. G, Wilson, Co. G, Merrill, Co. F, 
Foster, Co. F, Gilson, Co. B, Greenlaw, Co. 
F, Bailey, Co. F, Safford, Co. I, Duchesney, 
Co. F, and act in accordance with his 
orders until he relieves you or until you 
receive further orders from me; at such 
time as you are relieved you will report 
yourself and command at headquarters of 
the regiment, wherever they may be, if 
practicable to do so. 


E. F. Jones, 
Colonel 6th Reg’t. 

From this small beginning we 
increased our capacity for baking, 
occupying all the rooms in the base- 
ment of the old center building and 
the arches in the rear, which had 
been built for coal. Since 1861, 
those arches under the broad ter- 
race of the westerly front of the 
Capitol have been removed and re- 
placed with a story of marble. 

Our bread was made entirely 
from the old-fashioned hop yeast, 
containing as ingredients hops, malt, 
potatoes, flour, and water. We 
made about fourteen hundred gal- 
lons of this yeast every day, con- 
suming in its manufacture from 
twenty to twenty-four bushels of 
potatoes, four pounds of hops, eight 
quarts of malt, and twenty-five 
pounds of flour. The bakers used 
three barrels of flour for each 
batch of bread. The sponge was 
set and allowed from three to four 
hours proof, to raise it. Then it 
remained from two and one-half to 
three hours in the trough, and it 
took two hours to work it into 
loaves or rations, and bake it. 
When this bakery was working on 
full time, the fourteen ovens would 
furnish sixty thousand rations in 
twénty-four hours, although we had 
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baked sixty-five thousand in that 
time. The usual run of the plant, 
however, was forty-five thousand 
rations daily, being as many loaves 
of bread, which consumed from two 
hundred and twenty to two hundred 
and forty barrels of flour. 

I experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in learning how the yeast was 
made, for my yeast maker,Cottman, 
a German, would have nothing to 
do with me when I began to ques- 
tion him regarding that important 
phase of the process. I was not to 
be daunted, for I had determined to 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
my new avocation. I sent home for 
a man whom I knew, and he came to 
Washington and applied for work. | 
went into the yeast house, and 
asked Cottman if he had anything 
for a civilian to do. “He’s a poor 
fellow who wants work,” I said, 
“and I wish you would give him 
something to keep him busy.” 

“All I can give him,” replied Cott- 
man, “is general policing about the 
house, and washing yeast cans.” 
“All right,’ I said, “give him that 
work.” He did, and in three months 
my man had learned the whole busi- 
ness, and I sent Cottman and his 
German helpers off to look for other 
employment. In this way, I be- 
came a yeast maker. 

President Lincoln came into my 
bakery one day, with Senator Henry 
Wilson of Massachusetts, and I 
shall never forget the remark he 
made concerning it. I conducted 
them through the plant, and while 


in the bread room I took up and 


broke open a loaf of bread. The 
President took it from my hand, 
turned it over, and addressing Sena- 
tor Wilson, said, “Well! If the man 
who bakes this bread is as good as 
the bread, he is a pretty good kind 
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of aman.” After that, I sent a pan 
of bread to the White House every 
week, and it was served on Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s table. 

On April 17th, 1862, I received 
orders from Major Beckwith, Com- 
missary, U. S. A., with whom I had 
previously become acquainted in 
the Capitol, to proceed to Manassas 
Junction and Bristow Station, Va., 
and examine the localities with a 
view to the erection of ovens to 
furnish thirty thousand rations 
daily. I did so, reported, and we 
concluded that it would be best to 
set up field ovens at the Junction. 
On May 28th, I received orders to 
go ahead and construct the ovens. 
I did so, and finding it necessary 
built twenty-seven of them in order 
to furnish the called for amount. 
They were completed, and a part of 
them had been fired up, when the 
second battle of Bull Run was 
fought. The rebel cavalry under 
Jackson and Stewart swooped down 
upon us without warning, and I had 
just time enough to jump on my 
horse and escape with the cavalry 
picket line, which was being driven 
in. Every man without a mount 
was gobbled up, together with a 
great amount of commissary store, 
including flour, which had been 
sent down to be baked into bread. 
Some of my men took refuge in the 
ovens which had not been fired, 
hoping to be overlooked, but their 
hiding-places were discovered, and 
they were dragged out and taken 
along with the enemy. 

My time of service was drawing 
to a close, and I was _ preparing to 
rejoin my regiment, when Senator 
Wilson informed me that the Com- 
missary-General wanted me to re- 
main in charge of the Capitol bakery, 
and hold myself’ in readiness to 
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erect other bakeries as they should 
be required. As for my pay, money 
was no object. I did not return 
home with my regiment, and August 
ist, 1862, President Lincoln ap- 
pointed me a first lieutenant in the 
16th U. S. Infantry. 

I was ordered to report to Captain 
J. McL. Taylor, Chief Commissary 
at Fortress Monroe, Va., with men 
and material to build a bakery with 
a capacity of sixty thousand rations 
per day, to supply the army by way 
of the James River. I erected the 
bakery, and we had a steamer by 
which we sent bread up the river 
to Suffolk every day. There was 
one day in which we met with con- 
siderable resistance from the rebels, 
for after we had passed up river, 
they placed a battery on the bank of 
the stream in our rear. We became 
aware of the danger, and having con- 
siderable hay aboard, we piled the 
bales around the pilot house. We 
received three shots in running the 
battery, but as none of them struck 
the boat’s machinery, we suffered 
but little. The savings of this plant 
to the government were between 
thirty and forty per cent. My books 
show that during the month ‘of 
November, I issued 359,091 rations, 
equal to 1,901 barrels of flour. Had 
the same number of rations been 
issued in flour, we should have re- 
quired 2,519 barrels, leaving a bal- 
ance of 583 barrels on the side of the 
government. This at $7.75 per bar- 
rel, deducting the expenses of man- 
ufacture, netted a saving of $2,644.43. 
In June of the next year, I was de- 
tailed to relieve Captain Graham, 
Commissary of Corcoran’s Irish 
Legion, and was ordered to 
Washington to collect some $800 
due the government for stores 
sold to the officers of that 


command. On August 17th, 1863, 
I tendered my resignation as first 
lieutenant of the 16th regiment, be- 
cause of sickness and death in my 
family, and the prospect of an early 
termination of the war. My resig- 
nation was accepted and I came 
home, where I remained until the 
last of December, when I returned 
to Fortress Monroe. 

On January 23d, I received from 
Major-General Benjamin F. Butler 
an appointment as recruiting officer 
among the rebel prisoners incar- 
cerated at Point Lookout, Maryland. 
Five days later, I received the fol- 
lowing document: 


Office Chief Commissary, 

Fortress Monroe, Va. 

January 28, 1864. 
Sir:—You will proceed immediately to 
Point Lookout, Md., and report to General 
Marston and Captain James A. Cook, C. S. 
Volunteers, and ascertain from the latter, 
what material there may be on hand to 
erect a “bake oven” sufficiently large to 
bake 6,000 rations every twelve hours. If 
necessary to procure additional material 
you will proceed to Baltimore, Md., and 
report to Captain Thomas C. Sullivan, C. 
S., U. S. Army, who will furnish your 
requirements to complete the erection of 
this oven. You will report your action to 

me as soon as practicable. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. McL. Taytor, 
Lieut. Col. and C. S. 
Thomas J. Cate, Esq., 
Acting C. S. and Recruiting Officer 
For Point Lookout, Md. 


I erected the bakery as ordered 
and furnished bread for the pris- 
oners, eleven thousand in number, 
while our poor boys were starving 
in Andersonville. On April 24th I 
was commissioned a first lieutenant 
in the 36th regiment, U. S. Colored 
troops, and assigned as Division 
Commissary for the black men 
under command of Brigadier Gen- 
eral E. W. Hinks, in the third divi- 
sion of the Eighteenth Army Corps. 

This was a portion of the expedi- 
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tion which was sent up the James 
River under General Butler. A part 
of my division landed at Wilson's 
Wharf, on the north side, while the 
remainder disembarked at Fort 
Powhatan on the opposite bank of 
the stream. General Hinks became 
impatient and ordered the captain of 
our boat to run up to the remains 
of an old wharf. He did so, and 
with the provost guard, Captain J. 
J. Livermore and myself, rushed 
ashore. There was a Confederate 
flag flying from a staff on an em- 
bankment. A few shots were fired, 
and the captain and I made a break 
up the bank, reached the pole, 
seized the halyards and pulled the 
flag to the ground. Then we ran 
up the Stars and Stripes, while 
cheers rang from our comrades in 
arms. On July 1st, Major-General 
H. F. Smith ordered me to report 
to Captain M. A. Hill, Acting Chief 
Commissary at the headquarters of 
the 18th army corps in front of 
Petersburg, Va. Here we were 
obliged to supply rations to men on 
the firing-line, at places within fifty 
yards of the enemy. This had to be 
done at night, and even then was 
very precarious business. Once 
more I was relieved, and once more 
I received new orders. This time, 
my order was to report to Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel M. R. Morgan, Chief 
Commissary on the staff of Lieuten- 
ant-General Grant, commanding the 
armies operating against Richmond. 

The same day, August 27th, I re- 
ceived the following order, bearing 
the endorsements of General Grant: 


Office, Chief Commissary, 

Armies operating Richmond, 

City Point, Va., Aug. 27, 1864. 
Sir:—You will proceed without delay to 
Washington, D. C., for the purpose of mak- 
ing your arrangements for putting up at 
this place a bakery that will bake for 100,- 
ooo men in 24 hours. You will make all 
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necessary arrangements, the subsistence de- 
partment furnishing all the material and 
all the labor required. You will go to Bal- 
timore if you find it necessary, but before 
going there you will report to Lt. Col. Bell, 
C. S., Depot Commissary at Washington, 
D. C., and receive his instructions. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. R. Morcan, 
Lt. Col. and C. S. 
Approved by command of 
Lieut. Gen. Grant, 
E. S. Parker, A. A. G. 
Lt. T. J. Cate, 
U. &.:C..T., 
Headqrs. Armies of the U. S., 
City Point, Aug. 27, ’64. 

This order proved too large to be 
filled in Washington and I went to 
Baltimore as ordered. Everything 
was shipped from there, and in 
twenty days we were turning out 
soft bread at City Point. We had 
but one set-back. The government 
was paying large bounties, and 
needed every man in service in the 
field. We could not make details, 
and in getting my hundred and fifty 
men to build the bakeries I had to 
depend entirely upon civilians. We 
finished the first four ovens and fired 
them up. 

The yeast maker made his yeast 
and the sponges were set. We soon 
found, however, that they did not 
rise but soured, so I was obliged to 
bury them. I set more with like 
results, and after four trials con- 
cluded that something was wrong 
with the yeast. I went aboard the 
steamer for Fortress Monroe, and 
caught the regular boat for Wash- 
ington, afriving there the next 
morning. I hunted up my old yeast 
maker, and with a jug of stock yeast 
returned to City Point. I turned 
every man out of the yeast house, 
put a strong guard on the door, and 
set my man to work. We had no 
more trouble with the yeast, and as 
I had mistrusted, I found that some- 
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one had been doctoring it with soap, 
a piece as large as a small potato 
being sufficient to spoil a whole 
batch of bread. 

This bakery cost the government 
$35,168.28. The daily output of the 
twenty ovens was in the vicinity of 
100,000 rations, or 137,500 pounds of 
bread. For example, I will give 
from my report of the transaction 
now in my possession the business 
of February 16th, 1865. There were 
baked 100,905 rations from 450 bar- 
rels of flour, and 113,293 rations 
were issued. To do this work, two 
hundred and twenty-three men were 
employed night and day. The ra- 
tions, when baked and inspected, 
were stored in the bread rooms. 
Each night, a train of ten freight 
cars would be shunted up alongside 
this storehouse, and the issue 
ordered for the next day placed 
aboard. The plant was in actual 
operation from September Ist, 1864, 
until August 1Ith, 1865, during 
which time 72,559 barrels and 130 
pounds of flour were baked into 
16,751,733 rations under my super- 
vision. The total expenses for the 
entire time were $137,835.65, while 
the receipts, estimated from the 
saving of flour and the sale of bar- 
rels, were $298,125.43. The balance 
in favor of the government was 
$160,289.78, this representing the 
difference between the cost of the 
rations, had they been issued in 
flour, and the expense of manufac- 


ture of the soft bread prepared under 


my direction. 

I made my headquarters at City 
Point, in the abandoned house of Dr. 
Eppes, together with the quarter- 
master. In June, 1864, while the 
army of the Potomac was crossing 
the James River, my negro boy came 
in one day and said, “Massa, General 
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Grant is down there on the point.” 
| went down and found the great 
soldier sitting on the fallen trunk 
of a tree discussing the situation 
with his Chief Engineer. I told him 
that I had comfortable headquarters, 
and asked him to come up and share 
them with me. His wagon train did 
not come in that evening, so he did 
come up with some of his staff, and 
I had the honor of preparing his 
evening meal and partaking of it 
with him. I never saw a man so 
calm and self-possessed in times of 
stress. He would sit on a log, 
smoking or whittling with his 
jackknife, and receive the most im- 
portant reports without the slight- 
est indication that they were of 
more than ordinary significance. He 
did not want to wear his gold lace, 
and never desired to show off. He 
abhorred unnecessary military ex- 
clusiveness, and it was a great deal 
easier to approach his tent than it 
was that of General Butler, his in- 
ferior in rank. Some time afterward, 
I built headquarters for the General 
within but a little way of what was 
later my bakery site. 

Shortly before this time, in May 
of 1864, occurred the explosion of 
the ordnance boats at City Point, an 
event of which but little is said in 
history because of its mysterious 
origin. The boats, several in num- 
ber, were warped up to the wharf, 
and one day, in some unknown way, 
they were blown up. The explosion 
was a terrific one, its force demolish- 
ing houses and trees, and wrecking 
all property within a considerable 
radius, including the house in 
which I had spent a previous winter 
with my family. After this explo- 
sion, orders were given to prevent 
smoking on the wharf, and so 
Strictly were they enforced, that 
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General Grant himself was ordered 
to put out the fire in his cigar as he 
approached the water front. I had 
a tent erected in the ruins, in which 
I kept a supply of hard-tack for use 
in case of emergency, such as the 
unexpected removal of troops. 
While stationed here, I was taken 
down with fever and sciatic rheuma- 
tism, and was compelled to resign 


my commission. I was honorably 
discharged upon a surgeon’s certifi- 
cate, stating physical disability. 
On November toth, 1865, I was ap- 
pointed by the President a brevet 
major of volunteers, upon recom- 
mendation of the commanding gen- 
eral of the United States army, for 
meritorious services in the subsist- 
ence department during the war. 


The Road to June 


By Grace Watcotr HAzarD 


Is this the road to travel, friend, 

For rest and roses in the end? 

The frozen ruts, the barren track, 
The darkness, seem to urge me back; 
I cannot read the bitter sky, 

There is no star to journey by; 

I seek a soft Arcadian noon— 

Is this the road that leads to June? 


Yea, this road and no other, friend! 
Trudge onward, till it break and bend 
Down pleasant hillsides warm with sun, 
To plains where limpid rivers run, 

And you will find the way grown sweet, 
A lure unto your weary feet, 

Till, bathed in dusk or steeped in noon, 
You reach Arcadia,—and June. 


‘Lancaster and Clinton 


By GRaAcE AGNES THOMPSON 


ANCASTER on the Nashua, 
enterprising and enthusiastic 
young Clinton,—mother and 

laughter towns, dissimilar yet living 
side by side in harmony and pleas- 
ant association; so closely is their 
iistory intertwined that it would be 
impossible to tell of one without in 
some measure telling of the other. 
oth occupy sites of great natural 
beauty. Yet so lovely is the mother 
town in her old age that one is fain 
to say she has hardly a rival 
throughout all our fair New Eng- 
land. The region was always beau- 
tiful. The early settlers valued it 
as a “goodly possession.” They 
“stopped not on the eastern hills, 
but hastened into the broad and 
fertile valley, with its uplands and 
plateaus, on either bank of the 
Nashua. They found here the wild 
loveliness of nature, and they made 
it more desirable for their. chil- 
dren.”* 

The early history of Lancaster 
and of Clinton is the same. To John 
Prescott, a descendant of Sir James 
Prescott and a native of Lancashire, 
England, is accorded the honor of 
being the pioneer and the first per- 
manent settler of Worcester county. 
In those distant days Sholan or 
Shaumauw, sachem of the Nasha- 
ways, ruled the whole territory as 
far west as Mt. Wachusett from his 
chief wigwams near the Washa- 
cum lakes, two beautiful sheets of 
water in the south of the present 
township of Sterling. It had once 
been a strong and savage tribe, but 
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the pestilence, which had proved so 
destructive to the Algonquin nation 
as a whole, had swept nearly all 
these Indians away; while many of 
the survivors had fallen prey to the 
marauding Mohawks, so that in 1643 
hardly more than sixteen families 
remained. Thus it was doubtless 
with some idea of seeking pro- 
tection from the presence of the 
white brothers, of whom such mar- 
vellous stories had been told them, 
that Sholan and his warriors began 
making frequent visits to the settle- 
ment at Watertown, some thirty- 
five miles to the east, near the great 
sea. These visits were made osten- 
sibly for the purpose of exchanging 
peltries for the trinkets and the 
more useful articles to be found in 
the various stores, but through 
them Sholan had become acquainted 
with a certain Mr. Thomas King, a 
trader, toward whom he showed an 
unusual friendliness and good will, 
and through whom he invited the 
white people to become his neigh- 
bors. 

“Come into my territory,” urged 
the red man. “Buy some of my 
land, and build yourselves wigwams, 
and let us dwell together in peace 
as. brothers. My rivers are full of 
fish and my forests abound in deer 
and wild fowl. You shall bring 
your wives, and also the stores that 
you sell to us, and we will share 
with you our hunting-grounds.” 
Whatever may have been the motive 
of the old chief, whether protection 
from his more savage red foes or 
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the mere desire of barter without 
the necessity for making that long 
and tiresome journey, he was suc- 
cessful in inducing the English to go 
and inspect and then to purchase 
from him a tract of land covering 
about eighty square miles, along 
the valley of the Nashua river, a 
little to the northeast of his princ:- 
pal village. 

The records show that about ten 
men were associated in this pur- 
chase. But for some reason the 
majority put off the settlement of 
their grants for a considerable time, 
to finally give up the enterprise 
altogether. Young Norcross (or 
Norcroff), a “universal (university) 
scholar,” who had been chosen to 
accompany them to the frontier as 
their minister, returned soon after- 
ward to England. Only John 


Prescott, the stalwart blacksmith, re- 
mained true to his contract. In 1645 
he sold his lands in Watertown and 
set out with his family and house- 


hold goods through the wild fores(s 
and swamps for Nashaway. ‘Thie 
journey proved to be almost insur- 
mountable even to this dauntless 
man. The Sudbury river with its 
wide and, at that time, dangerous 
marshes was the greatest difficulty. 
Here, it is said, he lost a load ofthis 
household stuff, while his wife and 
children on another horse were 
barely saved from drowning. We, 
in these days of good roads, of 
strong bridges, and of easy convey- 
ance, can but dimly conjecture what 
perils our forefathers met and con- 
quered in those trackless forests, 
from the land itself and from wild 
beasts and savage Indians. Prescott 
was obliged to halt and wait for the 
granting of a petition to the Gen- 
eral Court to send workmen to 
make “a passable way” for them to 
the safe ground beyond the marshes. 
This consumed so much time that 
it was long past the planting sea- 
son before the little party at last 
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reached the beautiful valley that 
was henceforth to be their home. 
Meanwhile, in 1643, two men of 
the original company had spent a 
few months in the new plantation 
and had constructed a small ‘truck- 
ii z-house on the southeast slope of’ 
the high eminence now known as 
Ceorge Hill, under their joint 
nimes, Symonds & King. But the 
death of these men during 1643-4 
eided what might have been, per- 
hips, a permanent venture. Three 
others, Ball, Linton, and Waters, 
were then sent out from the lower 
colony to prepare the way for the 
coming of the proprietors, lots being 
given to them with the injunction to 
begin the plantation without delay. 
Hiad these men persevered in their 
undertaking, they would thus have 
won the honor that now is given to 
Prescott, since they were first on 
the ground. But the name of Ball 
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soon disappears from the records, 
while it is known that Richard Lin- 
ton and Lawrence Waters did not 
become residents until several years 
later. Prescott, on his arrival, chose 
for his home part of the land now 
occupied by the public buildings of 
Lancaster. But he did not stay 
long in this location, for his garri- 
son-house stood on the lower slope 
of George Hill, near where the trad- 
ing-post of Symonds & King had 
been situated. This lot became the 
centre, from which the other lots 
had their “boundings and descrip- 
tions.” The place is now known as 
“Maplehurst.” 

Other settlers came very slowly, 
for in 1652 there were only nine 
families in the plantation. In the 
records of the General Court for 
that year, we find the following 
entry: 


“Consideringe that there is already at 
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Nashaway about 9 familyes, & that seueral, 
both freeman & others intend to goe & 
settle there, some whereof are named in 
theire petition, this Court doth hereby giue 
& graunt them libertyes of a townshipp, &, 
at the request of the inhabitants, doe order 
it to be called Prescott.” 


But against the wish of the 


TOWN HOUSE, CLINTON 


settlers, a change was made in the 
name during the following year, 
probably because “it smacked too 
much of man-worship.” The name 
of Lancaster was then given to the 
town, possibly in remembrance of 
the English county in which Pres- 
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cott was born. The act of incor- 
poration bears the date, May 18, 
1653, by which the town was rated 
with Middlesex county. 

For many years Prescott was the 
leading man in Lancaster, and held 
tie most important offices, though 
because he was not a freeman, not 
heving joined himself with the 
church, he was not allowed to vote 
until the enactment of 1669 gave the 
rizht of suffrage to all men of good 
character, whether church members 
or not. “This man,” writes the his- 
torian, “partook of the nature of the 
naterial in which he worked.” His 
fellow settlers “leaned upon his 
rugged strength and were held to 
their task by his stubborn tenacity.” 
No one else was so earnest as he in 
serving them. A corn-mill was the 
great need of the settlement, for all 
the corn had to be carried to Water- 
town for grinding, or else ground 
by hand. Besides continuing the 
forge which he had opened several 
years before, Prescott constructed 
a mill a little farther down the 
stream than the present one, which 
rude structure of logs was the first 
grist-mill within the limits of Wor- 
cester county. His mill-stone ‘is 
said to have come from England. 
_ When the first kernel of corn 

‘passed over its surface, on the 
twenty-third of March, 1654, the in- 
dustrial history of Clinton began. 
Early in 1659 he had also completed 
a Saw-mill near the place where the 
Bigelow Carpet Company’s dam 
now is. The log houses of the first 
settlers gradually gave place to 
those built with sawn lumber, and 
Prescott’s mills became a central 
point for all the country round. 

The settlement continued to pros- 
per until 1675. It consisted of 
about fifty families, whose lots lay 


along the rich intervales and neigh- 
boring uplands in what is now Lan- 
caster. Prescott’s garrison and 
mills were the only buildings in the 
territory which is now Clinton, 
where he held some three hundred 
acres, besides owning most of the 
district now known as South Lan- 
caster. The outer edges of this 
township, which marked the ex- 
treme western advance of coloniza- 
tion in Massachusetts, was still a 
vast, uncleared forest. In _ 1659, 
when the legal survey had been 
made by Ensign Noyes, the bounds 
of the town had been veered around 
to the northwest somewhat, and the 
original area reduced to sixty-five 
square miles. Lancaster thus com- 
prised most of the territory now in- 
cluded in the surrounding towns of 
Harvard, Bolton, Leominster, Ster- 
ling, Berlin, Boylston and all of 
what is now Clinton. 

In 1675 signs of war troubled the 
peace of the settlement, and on 
August 22nd, old style, eight per- 
sons were killed in an Indian attack. 
After this a few houses were gar- 
risoned, yet the people were not 
very vigilant, supposing that the 
severity of winter would keep their 
foes in quiet. In this they were 
deceived, however, for on February 
10, 1676, King Philip, followed by 
fifteen huridred warriors, including 
the hundred and eighty natives of 
the Nashaway valley, made a des- 
perate assault on Lancaster. They 
invested the town in five different 
places. But the main attack was on 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Rowland- 
son, whose garrison stood on the 
land now owned by Mr. Thayer, not 
far from the Sprague bridge. A 
single pine tree now marks the 
scene of this terrible massacre. 
Not being properly guarded at the 
rear and sides, the building was 
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vulnerable in several places, so that 
after two hours of heroic defense 
the forty-two or more _ persons 
within fell victims to the tender 
mercies of their painted foes. A 
few were successful in, escaping, but 
by far the greater number were 
killed or carried away captive. The 
sufferings that befell the latter, of 
whom were Mrs. Rowlandson and 
her three children, have been 
quaintly but thrillingly set forth in 
her “Removes,” first published by 
Samuel Green at Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts, in 1682. Fifty-five 


persons either perished in this Lan- 


caster massacre or were taken 
captive; the few men were tort- 
ured to death; some even of ‘the 
women and children were horribly 
butchered, but the majority, after 
months of almost incredible suffer- 
ing, were ransomed. 

-* The work of many years was thus 
entirely undone. The town was de- 
stroyed, every building, except 


“God’s house,” which the Indians 
feared to touch, and one remote 
dwelling, was burned. Yet three 
years later we find evidence that 
there was a fresh effort to settle the 
Nashua valley. Such was the in- 
domitable “courage and_ steadfast 
endeavor of those hardy Puritans. 
The names of Houghton, Sawyer, 
Wheeler, Whitcomb, Joslin, Wilder, 
White, More, Keyes, Bailey, and of 
several others whose descendants 
still live in Lancaster and Clinton, 
soon afterward appear on _ the 
records. One of these, Ralph 
Houghton, was the first town clerk 
of Lancaster, from 1656 to 1670 it is 
certain, perhaps longer. Mr. Row- 
landson did not return. Doubting, 
probably, whether his _ scattered 
flock would ever be united again, he 
accepted a call in 1678 to Wethers- 
field, Connecticut, and here his wife 
Mary joined him on her return 
from captivity, continuing to live on 
there after his death in 1680. Mrs. 
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Rowlandson, it is interesting to 
ote, was the daughter of Captain 
fohn White, who was “the largest 
property holder in town” before the 
massacre, and had a number of chil- 
lren. John Prescott, with those of 
his family who survived the Indian 
raid, also returned and rebuilt his 
houses and mills. But he was 
already an old man and it was not 
long before he resigned the whole 
property into the hands of his son 
John, who cared for him until his 
death in December, 1681, at the age 
of seventy-six. The old slate be- 
neath the modern slab reads simply: 
“John Prescott, Deceased.” 

From 1680 till late in the eight- 
eenth century the life of the town- 
ship was a series of toils and 
hardships, of repeated conflicts with 
Indians, yet interspersed with sea- 
sons of brightness and good cheer. 
In the general struggle between 
England and France for the control 
of North America, Lancaster, like 


other colonial towns, took a deep 
interest, and did its utmost, both in 
money and men, to help the mother 
country, and not a few military 
offices were filled by her sons. Lan- 
caster men have always stood in the 
front ranks of life. But this war 
was without doubt the revez//e that 
woke their sleeping energies and 
called them forward, for it enlarged 
the political horizons of these here- 
tofore sequestered agriculturists, so 
that the citizens of Lancaster be- 
came henceforth citizens of the 
world. It also prepared them for 
the more strenuous needs of 1775 to 
1782. During this period Lancaster 
nobly upheld her country’s honor 
and the “mighty arm of Washing- 
ton.” She sent her full quota of 
“good men and true” to the cause, 
and paid her full share of the cost. 
Following, as the Revolution did, so 
closely upon a time that in the his- 
tory of the town has been aptly 
termed the “golden age of Lancas- 
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the next three genera- 
tions transformed it into 
a working centre for al! 
the surrounding terri- 
tory. The famous Poig- 
nand & Plant mills were 
opened in 1812, on the 
site of the old grist-mill 
of John Prescott. There 
is little doubt that this 
was the first mill in the 
world where all opera- 
tions for converting raw 
cotton into finished 
cloth were performed 
under one roof. Records 
of sales and samples of 
the goods manufactured 
as early as 1813 have 
been preserved. The 
two products of the 
mills were ginghams 
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ter,” when prosperity and thrift had 
filled its treasuries with plenty, it 
was, perhaps, better able to give 
than some of the other towns of the 
Commonwealth; but of this plenty 
it was so liberally bestowed that a 
considerable war debt burdened the 
people for many years after peace 
was declared. There was only one 
Tory in the town of sufficient promi- 
nence to be named, Colonel Abijah 
Willard. 

Such names as Houghton, Wil- 
lard, Flagg, Wyman, in what is still 
Lancaster, and Sawyer, Allen, Rice, 
Stone, Pitts, in the district that is 
now Clinton, were prominent in the 
period of reconstruction that fol- 
lowed the Revolution. From about 
the year 1809 onward the industrial 
life of the two sections, though 
always self-dependent, acquired a 
strength of growth especially in 


Clinton, since so called, that during 


and sheetings, the first 
of which brought from 
forty to fifty cents per 
yard in those days, the latter, three- 
fourths of a yard wide, thirty to 
forty-five cents. It is related that 
Louisa Elizabeth, a daughter of Mr. 
Poignand, who married Colonel 
Thomas Aspinwall, February 13, 
1814, was dressed for her bridal in 
garments made entirely from the 
products of her father’s mills. 
These mills gave employment to 
many of the farmers’ families, as 
well as to the poorer class that had 
accumulated in the community. 
There was soon a_ considerable 
settlement of the employees in the 
immediate vicinity of the mills, 
which came to be known as “Fac- 
tory Village,” and to which the 
partners, but especially Mr. Plant, 
stood in a sort of paternal relation. 
This little community was the em- 
bryo Clinton. And like the Clinton 
of to-day it was a flourishing, wide- 
awake, ambitious community. 
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Owing to various business re- 
verses after Mr. Poignand’s death, 
this first great textile industry of 
the town came finally to an end in 
1835. But it had prepared the way 
for a greater to follow, and in 
i843 to 1844 the preliminary steps 
were taken toward the founding of 
tie great Lancaster mills, whose 
yards and buildings, as shown in an 
sccompanying illustration, cover 
aa extensive area in the Nashua val- 
ley just below the great dam of the 
\Vachusett reservoir now nearing 
completion. Erastus Brigham Bige- 
low and Horatio Nelson Bigelow 
were the founders. Men of remark- 
able character and strong influence 
were both these brothers; men also 
who were already acknowledged 
authorities on the making of ma- 
chinery and on mill-construction in 
general. E. B. Bigelow was a man 
of wonderful inventive genius, 
whose original inventions and im- 
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provements in existing machinery 
are almost too numerous to men- 
tion. His loom for weaving figured 
ginghams revolutionized the making 
of that fabric. His loom for making 
ingrain carpets, patented first in 
1842, was set up at Factory Village 
on the site of the present Bigelow 
Carpet Mills, thus forming the be- 
ginning of that large and important 
industry by H. N. Bigelow in 1854. 
The Clinton Wire Cloth Company, 
where anything in wire goods from 
common wire screen to linked scrub- 
cloths and barbed fencing is now 
manufactured, also owes its exist- 
ence to that marvellous creative 
power of E. B. Bigelow. Of his 
ability one says: “It is surely no 
exaggeration to say that Mr. Bige- 
low, through his mechanical genius, 
has accomplished in the industrial 
world more work than _ twenty 
thousand ordinary laborers do by 
brain and muscle in their lifetimes, 
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and these ideas of his will still keep 
working on through an indefinite 
future.” 

An account of what the Bigelow 
brothers did for Clinton would be a 
long story in itself. It is enough to 
say that during their lifetime the 
little hamlet of three hundred mill 
operatives increased to a population 
of more than two thousand seven 
hundred; with all the varied acces- 
sories of intelligent citizens that 


such a community requires,— 
teathers, physicians, ministers, 
lawyers, and business men. Schools, 
churches, stores, a newspaper, a 
library, were among the things the 
new order brought. Public build- 
ings were erected; clubs and socie- 
ties were formed; a gas company 
for lighting the streets was organ- 
ized; in short, behold suddenly a 
town where a generation ago hau 
been—a wilderness! E. B. Bigelow 
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sever lived in Lancaster or Clinton 
for any long consecutive period. 
His home on Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Boston, is well known, as is 
also his beautiful country estate, 
Stonehurst, in North Conway, New 
Hampshire, where he was wont to 
entertain with a simplicity of hospi- 
tality that made everyone feel 
perfectly at home. He was a Con- 
vregationalist, and ever an active 
-upporter and friend of the Orthodox 
Congregational Society of Lancaster. 
H. N. Bigelow, on the other hand, 
built the mansion which still stands 
on Chestnut Street, Clinton, and 
here he lived with his family during 
the later years of his life. His wife, 
Mrs. Emily W. Bigelow, who sur- 
vived him many years, is remem- 
bered for her interest in public 
affairs, her hospitality, and her 
active work as President of the Con- 
gregational Benevolent Society of 
Clinton. The later lives of the Bige- 
low brothers are thus seen to be 
inseparably connected with the 
growth of Clinton. From two lads 
brought up on a West Boylston 
farm, truly there were mighty 
things developed. Even the very 
name of the town is due to E. B. 
Bigelow’s appreciative sense of fit- 
ness and application. When his 
first power-loom for weaving coach- 
lace was put into successful opera- 
tion at Factory Village in 1838, he 
gave to the incorporation the name, 
which had especially pleased him, 
of a hotel in New York where he 
had once stopped, the Clinton 
House, named for DeWitt Clinton. 
From this industry, which was the 
beginning of important modern ad- 
vancement in the settlement, -the 
“Factory Village” presently became 
known as Clintonville, of which the 
“ville” was discarded when the 
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town was incorporated in_ 1850. 

Last year a Board of Trade was 
organized. It is already a large and 
efficient organization of the business 
men of Clinton, who are a unit in 
their desires and efforts to advance 
its material interests and add to its 
catalogue of industrial enterprises. 
The Board is carefully organized 
with working committees to which 
are assigned the important details 
which naturally come under the in- 
fluence of such an association. The 
members are wide awake in their 
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appreciation of the possibilities of 
the town, and quick to discover and 
utilize business opportunities. The 
president of the Board is William 
A. Fuller, and its secretary is Frank 
P. Breed. It has over one hundred 
active members. 

Some up-to-date details of the 
more prominent industries of the 
town are as follows: 

The Lancaster Mills corporation 
has a capital of $1,200,000, and its 
annual product of ginghams, ladies’ 
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dress goods, etc., is equivalent to 
39,000,000 yards. It gives employ- 
ment to 2,300 people. Its agent or 
manager is C. H. Richardson, super- 
intendent, W. G. McLoon, and its 
paymaster, James A. Morgan. 

The Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
is the largest establishment in the 
world engaged in the making of wire 
cloth in great variety, including 
poultry netting, cloth in brass, cop- 
per, tin and galvanized wire, hand 
and spiral work and fine meshes, 
with perforating and electric weld- 
ing departments. The company has 
branch sales-houses in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. Its 
mill work is divided into nine de- 
partments, the annual output being 
some 180,000,000 square feet of 
cloth, and employing five hundred 
hands. Organization: president, E. 
W. Hutchins; treasurer, C. F. Fair- 
banks; assistant treasurer, secretary 
and general salesman, C. F. Fair- 
banks, Jr.; manufacturing agent, J. 
D. Missroon; superintendent, P. E. 


Holmberg; consulting engineer, 
Charles Swinscoe. 

The Bigelow Carpet Company has 
a capital stock, with the Lowe’'l 
mills, of $4,030,000. The annua! 
product at the Clinton mull is 2,500.. 
ooo yards of Brussels, Wilton and 


_Axminster carpets; number of em- 


ployes in weaving and spinnin: 
mills, 1,350; agent, Edw. W. Bur- 
dett; paymaster, Frank H. Sawyer. 

The Gibbs Loom Harness & 
Reed Company’s business was es 
tablished in 1840, and incorporate: 
in 1876. Its daily output is abou’ 
five hundred shed of harnesses anc 
two hundred and fifty reeds. A 
new branch of their business is the 
manufacture of tempered steel wire 
heddles, some 50,000 a day. Presi- 
dent, William H. Gibbs; treasurer, 
Earl R. Gibbs. Number of em- 
ployes, fifty. 

The Bellevue mill has a capita! 
stock of $15,000; its products are 
rain cloth and woolen suitings. The 
number of employes is forty; presi- 
dent, James Pickford; treasurer, W. 
A. Cogswell; paymaster, Walter 
Pickford. 

The Nashua Valley mills, on the 
site of the old Counterpane mill, 
employ two hundred and twenty- 
five hands with an annual product 


_of woolen goods for men’s and 


women’s wear amounting to $500.- 
000. Organization: president, Wil- 
liam, Rodger; treasurer, C. G. Ban- 
croft; paymaster, E. J. Harris. 

The Clinton Foundry Company 
is a business firm which comprises 
C. C. Stone, Gerdon A. Brown, 
George C. Stone and Walter A. 
Stone, successors of the late G. M. 
Palmer, employing from fifty to 
seventy hands; the company last 
year manufactured over $100,000 
worth of iron and brass castings; 
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capital stock invested, $40,000. C. C. 
Stone is the treasurer. 

The first National Bank of Clinton 
was incorporated in 1864; capital, 
$200,000 ; surplus, $40,000 ; president, 
Cc. C. Stone; secretary of Board of 
Directors, C. L. S. Hammond; 
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ment the first year fifty-one patients. 
This number has steadily increased 
until last year it reached five hun- 
dred and two, proving itself an in- 
valuable blessing to the community. 
Organization: president, Dr. Walter 
P. Bowers; vice presidents, C. C. 
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cashier, William Hamilton; assistant 
cashier, Frank M. Hammond. 

The Clinton Savings Bank was 
incorporated in 1854, present de- 
posits, $2,450,000; guaranty fund, 
$112,000. President, John E. Thayer; 
treasurer, C. L,S. Hammond. 

The Clinton Hospital was first 
occupied in 1893, having under treat- 


Stone and Rev. J. C. Duncan; secre- 
tary, George F. Morse; treasurer, O. 
D. Jewett, with a board of trustees 
of eighteen members, and a medical 
staff including the local physicians. 

Clinton has two newspapers. 
“The Weekly Courant,” a county 
sheet, was established in 1846 as 
“The Lancaster Courant.” The 
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“Clinton Daily Item” was estab- 
lished in 1893. Both are under the 
same management, with W. J. Coul- 
ter .as publisher and W. E. Park- 
hurst as editor, Clarence C. Coulte: 
being the manager of the daily issue. 
In Clinton is located the Second 
District Court of Eastern Worcester, 
holding daily sessions for the trial 
of criminal and civil cases, or both. 
The organization. of the court is: 
judge, C. C. Stone, who has held 
the position twenty-six years; spe- 
cial justices, Jonathan Smith and E. 
A. Evans; clerk, Orra L. Stone. 
The number of secret societies, 
political and social clubs in town is 
about fifty. 
- The hotels of Clinton, while fair, 
are not so good as the town could 
desire, owing no doubt to the easy 
proximity of Worcester and Fitch- 
burg, and the large “Inn” at Lan- 
caster Center, whither so many 
summer tourists turn. One store 
deserves special mention, that of 
Lucius Field & Company on High 
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Street, where for more than fifty 
years he has dealt in a full line of 
house furnishing goods. The origi- 
nal brick building was erected earl, 
in the “fifties,” but a considerabl- 
addition was made in 1869, by whic!) 
the block was given its present pro 
portions of four stories, with 
frontage on two principal street: 
Mr. Field has long been prominen 
in Clinton’s municipal affairs; a 
vice-president of the Clinton Saving 
Bank, a member of the board o 
investment of the National Bank 
treasurer of the Worcester Eas 
Agricultural Society, a trustee o 
the Clinton Hospital, and past com 
mander of Baker Post, G. A. R.. 
he still actively serves his town. 
He is a trustee of the Aged People’s 
Home, to found which a property 
worth from $10,000 to $12,000 was 
recently willed to the town but has 
not yet been turned over by the 
estate executor. Mr. Field is also an 
ex-member of the Governor’s coun- 
cil, as well as of numerous town 
offices. 

The appearance of the town is 
clean and attractive; the streets are 
well kept, with asphalt or brick 
walks. The central part of the 
town, which is on a considerable 
eminence with an excellent view, is 
laid out in a fine common with nu- 
merous settees and shade trees. It 
is bofinded by Chestnut, Church, 
Walnut, and Union Streets, an area 
of about four acres, ceded to the 
town for the purpose, by H. N. 
Bigelow in 1852. The town has a 
good sewerage system, and is sup- 
plied with water from a large reser- 
voir on Burditt Hill. The great 
Wachusett reservoir has been 
already so often and so fully de-— 
scribed in print that it need be only 
mentioned here. The office of the 
chief engineering staff is located 
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here, and the building of the reser- 
voir has had a marked effect upon 
the business of the town through 
the presence of so’. many workmen 
who draw on its stores of supplies. 
From Clinton to Lancaster Center 
i: a charming ride of three miles over 
a beautiful road macadamized most 
of the way in Lancaster, or by elec- 
t-ics over an equally attractive road, 
v hose bed closely follows, but is 


ate prospect of the project being 
realized. Approaching Lancaster 
from the south, one first reaches 
South Lancastér, where the old 
trucking-house of Symonds & 
King, the “first store in Worcester 
County,” once stood. Though 
Lancaster Center contains the pub- 
lic buildings of the town, this village 
is the largest in the municipality. 
From early in the nineteenth 
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outside of, the street after leaving 
Clinton. This electric road was 
opened between Fitchburg and 
Worcester in 1894 to 1896. Its 
route runs through Leominster, 
the three villages of Lancaster, and 
Clinton, thus connecting them in an 
accessible and quick passage. There 
has been some talk of opening a 
road also between Lancaster and 
Harvard, the township bordering 
on the east, but there is no immedi- 


century till about six years ago it 
bore the name New Boston. A 
settlement of Seventh Day Advent 
Christians here control a large busi- 
ness school, where under the super- 
vision of Frederick Griggs all 
business branches and several indus- 
trial courses are taught. A number 
of separate industries are also con- 
ducted by the Adventists, among 
the more important of which are 
perhaps a basketry, the book- 
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bindery of Rev. E. E. Miles, and the 
extract establishment of Rev. J. M. 
Jeffrey & Son.. Mr. Jeffrey lives in 
the. old Peter Thurston house, now 
owned by Mr. Young, a relative of 
the old family, whose descendants 
have controlled it for more than two 
hundred years. The large sani- 
tartum, which for several years 
stood on Main Street, South Lan- 
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caster, was purchased from its Ad- 
ventist management by the Messrs. 
Thayer and removed two years ago. 
A new brick building of handsome 
proportions and architecture was 
erected on the site as a museum for 
Colonel John E. Thayer’s collection 
of American birds, one of the 
largest and finest private collections 
in the United States. The building 
is an ornamental addition to the 


town, and a public benefit, as the 
Thayer family love to make all 


their property. It is Mr. Thayer’s’ 


expressed intention later to donate 
this museum to the town. It is 
opened to visitors three days of each 
week. The building was dedicated 
last November. Meanwhile the 
sanitarium was removed to a small 
hotel in Melrose near Boston, 
which was burned to the ground 
soon after last Christmas. 
Lancaster Center is altogether a 
residential section. Its one grocery, 
a happy combination of old country 
variety and modern departme:it 
store, has been kept by A. L. Safford 
for upwards of twenty years. This 
with the post office, occupies a 
small wooden block on the main 
street. George T. Bailey, son of one 
of Lancaster’s prominent citizens, 
has forseveral years been postmaster. 
Nearly opposite across Main Street 
is the brick engine house, where a 
suitable equipment for controlling 
fires, including a chemical engine, 
is housed. Beside the post office, 
separated from it by another street, 
is Lancaster Inn, a commodious 
hotel fronting on Main Street. It is 
an attractive looking building, with 
a wide veranda all around, and large 
stables in the rear. The interior is 
in keeping with the exterior; the 
rooms are large, and furnished with 
elegance and taste. E. A. Dore, 
formerly of Boston, is the proprietor. 
He, lives in the hotel, but the place is 
open to guests only during the sum- 
mer and autumn seasons, when 
tourists come here from many direc- 
tions. In fact, every available 
room in the farm-houses that the 
people wish to let is usually filled 
by these summer “boarders,” many 
of whom, attracted by the ever- 
beautiful scenery and by the quiet, 
regularly spend the hot months 
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with the same farm-people. So uni- 
versal has become this custom of 
letiing rooms throughout the sun 
mer in the town, that of late years 
it »:ray be said to have assumed the 
pr portions of an industry. Many 
of ‘he farmers, who have pleasant, 
ra: ibling old houses, certainly de- 
rive large profit therefrom. The 
de: .and for summer produce is also 
increased in this way, and there are 
two or three farms entirely. devoted 
to rardening. 

‘he industries of Lancaster are 
chiefly of an agricultural derivation. 
The largest non-agricultural pur- 
suit of its inhabitants is that fur- 
nished by the Ponakin Mills on the 
north branch of the Nashua, about 
one-half mile from North Lancaster 
an one and a half from the Center. 
The company was incorporated in 
1888 to manufacture cotton yarns; 
it has a capital of $60,000. Its prest- 
dent and treasurer is William Stiles 
of Fitchburg. The numerous work- 
men live near by in houses and on 
land belonging to the company; and 
these dwellings are mostly com- 
fortable and well kept, for the com- 
pany does all in its power to 
promote the welfare of its employees. 
The schoolhouse built to accommo- 
date the children of the settlement 
was turned over to the town a few 
years ago. The firm Seymour & 
MacDonald have ‘a grist-mill and 
feed store at South Lancaster, that 
is well patronized by the farmers. 
This firm also does a considerable 
business in the line of building- 
moving. In South Lancaster there 
is also a soap manufacturer of some 
importance, Joseph H. Whelan. 


The town supports three blacksmith . 
shops, and three groceries; but it is’ 


natural that the bulk of the shopping 
Should go to Clinton or to the 
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larger cities so easy of access. For 
the more esthetic shopping the 
wealthier class of citizens is wont 
to go into Boston or to New York. 

In North Lancaster there is a 
small hotel, the Fairbanks House, 
George W. Greene, Jr., proprietor, 
also a store and a blacksmith’s forge. 
But the numerous minor businesses 
that flourished here in the old stage- 
coach days have been superseded 
or otherwise brought to an end. 
Comb-making seems to have been 
the most popular occupation of the 
early days. Certainly it was the 
most common, for no fewer than a 
dozen different comb shops have 
flourished at various times through- 
out the township. The making of 
brick was begun, it is believed, soon 
after the rebuilding of the town, in 
the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Some of the lowlands near 
the river have yielded clay suitable 
for this purpose, and several kilns 
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have at different times been in 
operation. The best bricks were 
made on the Burbank estate, belaw 
Pine Hill, where a large kiln was in 
active operation more than seventy 
years ago, and yielded well~ for 
many years. That its bricks were 
of a superior quality is evidenced 
by the fact that several public build- 
ings constructed from them over 
fifty years ago show no corrosion 
from age. The last clay pit to be 
worked was that of S. R. Damon 
near the present Still River railroad 
station, but it has been in +disuse 
for some time. 

The present business life of Lan- 
caster,.however, as has been stated, 
is for the most part in some way re- 
lated to agriculture. A visit to the 
poultry farms of A. C. Hawkins, 
and of Charles H. Latham on the 
Neck Road, near Lancaster Center, 
is well worth while. Both men are 
well known among dealers in fancy 
birds. Mr. Hawkins has also ragsed 
Belgian hares. successfully, and 
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owns many fine horses, while his 
birds are often sent as far as Aus- 
tralia. Mr. George F. Chandler, 
florist, of South Lancaster, who will 
be eighty-four years of age next 
March, has the distinction of being 
the oldest living citizen of Lancas- 
ter. He was born in Petersham, 
Massachusetts, and came to this 
town in 1827. His business in horti- 
culture and nursery stock was be- 
gun with a small garden in :847. 
The hothouses, which adjoin the 
family homestead on Main Street, 
just beyond the Thayer reside:ces, 
are now mainly in the hands o: his 
son. Mrs. Ware, a sister of Mr. 
Chandler, who lives close by in one 
of the two oldest houses in tow, is 
eighty-four, and has spent most of 
her life in Lancaster. 

The schools of Lancaster and 
Clinton, improved and enlarge: as 
to courses of study as they have 
been of late years, are considered 
excellent. An early effort was 
made by the colonists to provide an 
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education for their children, and 
the law of 1747 made compulsory 
the support of free schools for all 
children of suitable age. The Nash- 
away settlement was not lax, Dur- 
ing the first century and a half a 
number of district schools were 
wiaintained in different parts of the 
township. But after the reduction 
of these districts through the cutting 
off of sections for the incorporation 
of Harvard, Bolton, Leominster, 
Sterling, Berlin and Boylston, 1732 
to 1786, the schools were slowly 
consolidated. Lancaster Academy 
was founded in 1815, having grown 
out of the long maintenance of a 
latin grammar school. How strong 
a feeling exists among the people of 
the two towns toward their schools 
may be judged from the fact that 
the separation of Clinton was first 
suggested by a desire to have more 
and larger elementary schools and 
a high school in their community, a 
cost the mother town could not 
afford. The incorporation of Clin- 
ton in 1850 was an amicable and sat- 
isfactory result. Out of 402 children 
of school age in Lancaster last year 
in a population of 2,478, 389 attended 
the public schools. The attendance 
in Clinton is, of course, much larger. 
The school buildings here are 
models of modern advancement in 
school architecture. In Lancaster, 
a thoroughly excellent new building 
has been erected at the Center, at a 
cost of over $35,000, with rooms for 
the grammar and primary depart- 
ments on the lower floor, and for the 
high school on the second. A well- 
equipped chemical laboratory here 
is the especial joy and pride of the 
school. Miss Edith J. Swett, princi- 
pal of the high school, is one of the 
very few women who have yet been 
elected to such a position; but her 
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special fitness for the work and her 
uplifting influence have nade them- 
selves strongly felt even outside the 
school during the five years since 
she came here from Smith College. 
and have been factors that with her 
sweetness of character have made 
her so beloved by all her pupils and 
their friends. 

The State Industrial School for 
unruly girls, established in 1856 on 
the “Old Common” near the Center, 
may aptly be mentioned here. The 
superintendent, Mrs. F. F. Morse, is 
a kind and matronly woman, who 
has a good influence over her 
charges, and loves her work. The 
school includes a number of large 
dormitories and halls, all in good 
condition, and a broad farm, which 
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supplies the tables with vegetables, 
and enables the girls to learn some- 
thing of gardening. Eleven teachers 
are employed for the classes. 

“Memorial Hall” in Lancaster, 
close by the new _ schoolhouse, 
erected in 1867 in memory of the 
townsmen who fell in battle during 
the Civil War, is a pleasant home for 
the public library. The. original 
cost of the building was about 
$30,000, most of which was a gift to 
the town from Nathaniel Thayer, 
Esq. It is renaissance in style of 
architecture. A tablet in the wall of 
the reading room opposite the en- 
trance is inscribed with the thirty- 
nine names of the Lancaster honor 
roll, with this heading: 


“THAT OUR POSTERITY MAY ALSO KNOW 
THEM, AND THE CHILDREN THAT ARE 
YET UNBORN.” 
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The library is one of 
the largest in any small 
town in New Englan'. 
Its) 32,300 volumes in- 
clude many books if 
reference and old and 
priceless manuscrip‘., 
with a large collectic 
of choice fiction.  \ 
recent arrangement, |v 
which the schoo! 
teachers. may advised!v 
draw from the library 
and hold throughout the 
term any books deem¢ | 
desirable for the pupi s 
to study or read, tlie 
teacher making herse f 
responsible for the sai: 
return of such books, is 
a custom that miglit 
well be copied by other 
towns. The Clinton 
Bigelow Free Public 
Library, of 26,600 vol- 
umes, on Walnut Street, 

is fitly named for E. I). 
Bigelow, who donated so liberally 
to the Bigelow Mechanics’ Institute 
from which it sprang. 

The home-gathering of her chil- 
dren, in June, 1902, to celebrate thie 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the incorporation of Lancaster, 
was no empty occasion. It demon- 
strated with especial vividness how 
richly the old town has been blessed 
in her citizens. So numerous a roll 
of *sons and daughters, whom their 
fellow-countrymen delight to honor, 
would be difficult to find in any 
other New England town of equal 
size. General Joseph Warren, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, Thomas W. 
Higginson, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
George B. Emerson, Jared Sparks, 
Mrs. Horace Mann, Mrs. Haw- 
thorne have lived in Lancaster; 
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Samuel Locke, S. T. D., classmate 
of John Adams, was president of 
Harvard University, from 1770 to 
1773, Rev. Samuel Willard was pres- 
ident of the same university, from 
1781 to 1804; Colonel Francis 
Washburn, who led the charges and 
»rought about the cutting off of 
lees’ army at Appomattox Court 
douse, being himself mortally 
vounded in the final encounter, was 
a native of Lancaster. 

Benjamin: F. Wyman, whose an- 
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of six successive generations. Part 
of the ell of the house was new is 
1742; the barn, which is kept in 
good repair, was built in 1743 out 
of timbers from the third meeting- 
house, which had stood on the Old 
Common since 1707, and was torn 
down in 1742-3. 

The Burbank estate on Harvard 
road near Pine Hill, about mid- 
way between Lancaster Center and 
the Still River station, is one of the 
interesting features of the town. 
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cestors settled on “the Neck” in the 
early days of the town mav be men- 
tioned as a representative Lancaster 
man. Mr. Wyman has for many 
years been a deacon of the Congre- 
gational church. He is much in- 
terested in town and family history, 
and is president of the only Wyman 
Association in America. The fine 
old elm-shaded homestead opposite 
the residence of A. C. Hawkins was 
the home of Mr. Wyman’s great- 
grandfather, Nathaniel, from 1742 to 
1776, and has been the birthplace 


The old-fashioned brick house was 
constructed fully ninety-five years 
ago. Here the son of Rev. Aaron 
Burbank, a Baptist minister, Luther 
Burbank, “the wizard botanist of 
America,” and his brother Calvin, 
who for many years has been prin- 
cipal of a school in Lowell, Mass., 
were born and brought up. At his 
gardens in Santa Rosa, California, 
Luther Burbank has lately suc- 
ceeded in producing an everlasting 
flower, that retains its beauty and 
fragrance for months after it is 
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picked, and many other botanic 
novelties of great interest and value. 
The old house is and has been for 
years occupied by Mr. E. Willard 
Carr, whose name is at present the 
oldest on the board of selectmen, 
he having served in that capacity 
for nearly twenty consecu- 
tive years. Mr. Carr is a 
native of Lancaster, and 
in his youth helped set. out 
the row of pine trees that 
surrounds the quaint little 
“Pine Grove” schoolhouse 
of brick that still stands in 
the woods on the northern 
slope of Pine Hill, a lonely. 
sentinel of the old days be- 
fore provision was made 
for conveying all children 
to the villages for instruc- 
tion. 

Lancaster is essentially 
a wealthy town, but by far 
the wealthiest of its inhabi- 
tants is the Thayer family. 
The present Thayers are 
scions of an old and 
honorable house, of which 


Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, who was 
pastor ‘of the First Church, Uni- 
tarian, best known as the “Brick 
Church,” from 1792 to his death, 
June 23, 1840, was the first Lancaster 
representative. The country estates 
of the four grandsons of this man, 
John Eliot, Bayard, Nathaniel 
Eugene Thayer, cover the easter’ 
slopes of George Hill in South Lan 
caster that once surrounded th: 
famous Rowlandson garrison. Lan 
caster is justly proud of the smoot!) 
lawns and the tasteful gardens—a!' 
the artistic attractiveness that care 
ful landscape gardening can pro 
duce—which comprise these estate: 
and add so much to the acquired 
beauty of the town. The Messrs. 
Thayer are much interested in hort 
culture, for which were erected th: 
numerous hothouses that one may 
see in passing along Main Street in 
the area beyond the old burying 
ground. Here are the beautiful col- 
lection of roses and rare orchids. 


PEV. DARIUS B. SCOTT, 


PASTOR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LANCASTER 
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LANCASTER AND CLINTON 


UNITARIAN CHURCH DESIGNED BY BULFINCH, LANCASTER 


Mr. John E. Thayer is especially 
interested in horses, of which he 
owns a number of thoroughbreds; 
while a lover of dogs would enjoy 
a visit to his kennels on George Hill. 
While each of the four brothers is 
devoted to his native town, the last 
mentioned has been her more active 
benefactor, and is a present member 
of her board of selectmen. 

Mention has already been made 


of Lucius Field of Clinton. Another 
prominent citizen of that town, and 
one who has done much for it, is 
Wellington E. Parkhurst, editor of 
the “Clinton Courant” and of the 
“Item.” He was a son of Deacon C. 
F. W. Parkhurst, who came to Clin- 
ton in 1853. Mr. Parkhurst was born 
in Framingham, January 19, 1835, 
and was educated at the Framingham 
Academy. When the publication of 
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a weekly newspaper was re-estab- 
lished at the close of the Civil War, 
Mr. Parkhurst’s name appears on 
_ the first issue, September 30, 1865. 
Speaking of his editorial duties in 
the old press building that was re- 
placed two years ago by a new 
block, Mr. Parkhurst says, “I have 
sat at one window for thirty years.” 
His total editorial service has been 
forty years. The “Clinton Daily 
Item” was established eleven years 
ago. Mr. Parkhurst has nlled many 
high town and public offices; he 
was a member of the legislature 
for four years, from 1890 to 1893. 
One Clinton man says, “The ‘Cou- 
rant, the best of country papers, 
will remain a lasting memorial 
of his wit, his sound sense, and 
his devotion to the public good.” 
Mr. Parkhurst is much interested 
in the Clinton Historical Society, 
whose new home, the finest block 
in the town, now under process of 
erection, is donated in memory of 
his parents by Frank T. Holder, who 
passed his childhood here. For the 
past eight years he has been a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the 
State Sanatorium for Tuberculosis 
patients at Rutland. 

The name of Judge Jonathan 
Smith should not be omitted from 
the list of prominent Clinton resi- 
dents. Judge Smith was born at 
Peterboro, New Hampshire, and is 
a graduate of Dartmouth College 
(class of 1871). He removed to 
Clinton in 1878, and his abilities 
soon made him active in the public 
life of the town. He became special 
justice of the District Court in 1882, 
which office he has held continu- 
ously ever since, save for a brief 
term in the legislature. He has also 
been town attorney and chairman 
of the Board of Health respectively 
for two years. Judge Smith is like- 
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wise president of the Clinton His- 
torical Society and of the Weeks 
Institute. 

The religious feeling of the two 
towns has always been for the most 
part deep and strong, a fact to’wh ch 
the numerous churches and “good y” 
congregations, who were acc.is- 
tomed to assemble before as tlecy 
have since 1850, when there w re 
only “three chaises” in Lancas -r, 
testify. Rev. Dr. C. M. Bowers of 
Clinton is a typical exponent of e 
true orthodox Baptist. At eigh y- 
seven he is still hale and active, a id 
though having no pastorate, of  :n 
accepts an invitation to preach. A 
venerable contemporary in Lanc. s- 
ter is Rev. George M. Bartol, pas: or 
since 1847 of the “Brick Churc!),” 
whose cornerstone was laid July 9, 
1816. Mrs. Bartol is a sister of tiie 
two Washburn boys, for whoin 
Washburn Post, G. A. R., of Lan- 
caster, was named. Rev. Darius |}. 
Scott, pastor for four years of thie 
Evangelical Congregational Church, 
formerly pastor for eleven years in 
Clinton, is highly esteemed in his 
parish. The latter church has just 
received a gift of $15,000 from the 
will of George Edward Paton 
Dodge, a “Lancaster boy,” who died 
in Chicago, December 6, 1904, worth 
two millions. 

In writing of Lancaster, one is 
tempted to wander from the subject 
in hand and to dwell overlong on 
the’ visible attractiveness of the re- 
gion. A description of the life there, 
however, would not be complete 
without some reference to such 
very apparent beauty. The Inter- 
vales are a prominent feature of the 
landscape of Lancaster, and it is 
along these and the protected 
southern hill slopes that the farmers 
find the richest soil. The valley of 
the Nashua is the valley of the Con- 
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necticut in miniature, like it, is 
dotted with trees and, in summer, 
with flourishing gardens. The roads 
have not been greatly altered in 
direction since 1840; they are 
smooth and dry most of the year, a 
delight to bicyclists. The beauty of 
the many drives through the town, 
of the numerous little lakes,—the 
shores of many of them dotted with 
the summer cottages of city peo- 
ple,—and of the views to be seen 
from the high hills cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. One can only 
say with Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
“This is beautiful Lancaster.” The 
old town is famous for its elms, 
some of which are massive in size 
and venerable in age. The Beaman, 
one of the largest white oaks in the 
state, seventy-eight feet in height, 
near Lane’s Crossing, is said to be 
about one thousand years old. 

Plans are forming to remove the 
old town-hall at Lancaster Center, a 
new building to be erected at a little 
distance, and to convert the present 
site in front of the library and 
schoolhouse into a common. After 
waiting many years, the town is also 
engaged in lighting its village streets 
with electricity from the Clinton 
Gas & Electric Light Company. 
The latest indication of progress in 
Clinton is the agitation in favor of 
application for a city charter,—a 
step whose possibility her estimated 
population of 14,000 ensures and 
whose advisability the late cau- 
cuses rendered unusually plain. 
Clinton is thoroughly imbued with 
the “spirit of the age;” and, all con- 
ditions unchanged, two or three 
years hence will doubtless see her 
a city. | 

In spite of modern progress, how- 
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ever, the mind reverts pleasantly to 
quiet, unobtrusive Lancaster, that 
will probably never know a 
“Mayor.” There is a wondrous 
charm about the old town,a bewitch- 
ing air of restfulness and inspiration, 
an exquisite mingling of hill and 
valley, of lake and woodland and 
stream, of fertile fields and meadows, 
of quaint farm-houses and modern 
mansions that the camera can but 
imperfectly picture, and that pen 
can only too inadequately describe. 
Whether seen from a drive through 
the wooded uplands and dells at the 
northern extremity of the town, or 
at sunset from the top of Ponakin 
Hill, with Mt. Wachusett in the 
distance and the encircling foothills 
all along the wide horizon, it is in- 
deed “Beautiful Lancaster,’—beau- 
tiful always. 

Very few towns in Central Massa- 
chusetts can offer better induce- 
ments than Clinton to parties seek- 
ing good business locations. With 
ample railroad facilities over three 
different lines, electric railway con- 
nections in various directions, the 
best of spring water for a town sup- 
ply brought by gravitation from the 
Sterling hills, a sufficient variety of 
churches, an elaborate and efficient 
school system, a well organized fire 
department, a large and amply en- 
dowed public library, prosperous 
manufactories whose machinery is 
very rarely idle, charming parks, a 
liberal assortment of shade trees on 
all the streets, and surrounded by a 
country which abounds in extensive 
views of mountain, town and rural 
scenery—with all these advantages, 
which citizens and visitors fully ap- 
preciate, Clinton cannot but prove an 
attractive business and residential 
centre. 
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The chimney corner is hopelessly out of 
date. Cradles are rocked on the house- 
tops and motherhood is in a fair way to 
become an exact science instead of a fine 
art. President Roosevelt preaches the 
gospel of the strenuous stork to American 
mothers assembled in conclave at Wash- 
ington, and the nursery world, which could, 
an it would, make illuminating contribution 
to the right-bringing-up-of-children ques- 
tion, “ain’t sayin’ nuffin’.” 

There is about the presidential speech 
a very Kaiser-like flavor. One thinks of 
the three Ks—Kinder, Kirche, Kuche (Chil- 
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interesting and characteristic as they are. 
Rather does it seem to appear in the fact 
that the nation’s mothers were there in 
Washington, far from their.several homes, 
seated day after day in anxious, serried 
rows, lending their ears to presidential 
admonition and advice. 

The exuberance of the American woman, 
surprising from the eastern point of view, 
has set her running along the path where 
“Culture” and “Education” (both writ 
large) stand as sign posts to perfection. 
Let those less eager load themselves with 
impedimenta of ponderous, self-read tomes, 


H. I. H. CROWN PRINCE FRIEDRICH WILHELM WITH 
DUCHESS .CECILIE OF MECKLENBURG 


dren, Church, Kitchen)—which, according 
to Wilhelm II, should bound and fill 
woman’s existence. Pleasantly he dis- 
courses of the plain living and high think- 
ing desirable in nursery circles, smiles 
approval of the flowing tide of higher edu- 
cation for girls, but confesses that he would 
build up a neat little wall of the “thus far 
and no farther” pattern, lest the innocent 
seeming wavelets should encroach too far 
and threaten the tree of masculine suprem- 
acy, so firmly planted in the sands of time. 

The significance of the occasion, however, 
scarcely lies in Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks, 
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she takes*as wanderer’s staff the Club and 
fleetly skims over the ground toward the 
shining goal. 

What more laudable than the club spirit 
as far as it goes? Shakespveare and Spirit- 
ualism, Maeterlinck and the Musical 
Glasses, all these may be analysed, dis- 
cussed, reduced to theorems, axioms and 

D.s, but “I art d’ etre mére’’! 

Distrustful of her maternal instinct, the 
modern mother hastes to the club; calls a 
quorum, moves, seconds, amends and re- 
solves; then back to the nursery laboratory 
to carry out experiments with the subtle 
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and mysterious elements which combine 
to make the miracle we call childhood. “It 
gives to think.” 

Can she, though she be steeped in Pes- 
talozzi and Froebel and all the rest, learn 
of a theorist anything that her own mother- 
wit does not teach her, or, lacking this 
innate wisdom—by no means always strong- 
est in the child-blessed woman—can she 
hope to accomplish good results with the 
country’s future makers ? 

Siiiark. with speeches and songs and 
winding of wreaths, has been celebrating 
the centenary of Hans Christian Andersen, 
master magician, head door-keeper to the 
Queen of Fairyland, prince of story tellers 
and persona grata to that critical lilliput 
world which writes its age with one cipher 
and, fearing neither fire-breathing dragon 
nor tree-tall ogre (as long as daylight 
lasts) must yet perforce—from craven fear 
of spectacled governess—waste in sums and 
spelling so many hours which were surely 
far better spent in company with the Little 
Mermaid or the Tinder-box Witch or 
that arch-villain Big Claus, who so richly 
deserved his sorry end in the pedlar’s sack. 

Hamlet with Hamlet left out would 
surely be less flat, stale and unprofitable 
than a playroom without that fat blue and 
gold volume, between whose well-worn 
covers lies joyous pastime on the rainiest of 
rainy days, comfort for the most glaring 
outrage on the part of the “Olympians,” 
and, from breakfast till bed time, a treasure 
store of fairy wonders, a glitter and aglow 
with Mdarchenzauber. The first joy of 
meeting the Little Tin Soldier, the never- 
to-be-forgotten shiver when the Dog with 
Eyes as Big as Mill-wheels first sprang 
across one’s path, the tears which dropped 
so brinily upon one’s up-curled tongue-tip 
when, turning over the page where wicked 
Brownie flouts the Dame, one found set 
forth so movingly the sorrows of the 
Match-girl—these delicate delights have 
flown like the birds from last year’s nest. 

Something of compensation, though, is 
left to the mere grown-up. The happy 
fancies, the quaint humor, the tender hu- 
manness of Andersen’s tales, the limpid 
simplicity of a style which triumphs over 
every difficulty of translation, the reality 
of his genius, cannot be understood till the 
dull years of discretion have intensified the 
critical sense at the expense of the fantastic 
faith of the Bolden days. 

“Nancy Stair” is another example of a 

book which makes a poor play. In 
this case it is not altogether the fault of 
the book; its dramatic possibilities were 
undoubted. Mr. Paul Potter has, to make 
a Broadway holiday, turned Mrs. Lane's 
delightful story inside out and outside in, 
till, if it were not for the ubiquitous Robbie 
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Burns and the familiar flutter of tartan 
kilts, one would scarcely suspect from what 
source the play is drawn. Nancy, wild. 
tempestuous, rainbow-tinted Nancy, hardly 
shows in the stage heroine, charming. 
winsome, but not our madcap Nancy. 
Mary Mannering’s success in the rdle 
was a personal one. She was welcomed 
because she was herself, which means that 
she was adorable, when the — 
gave her a chance, but of 
“The sin and the pain 
And the joy of the gypsy blood” 

not a flash crossed the footlights. 

The blaring, in and out of season, of 
much sounding brass, added to the melo- 
dramatic pomp and circumstance of the 
piece and give yet another pang to the re- 
gret of those who had come to the pre- 
miére for love of the incomparable Nancy 
Stair of Elinor Macartney Lane’s romance. 


Friedrich Wilhelm, Crown Prince of 
Prussia, is, despite his tender years, a much 
married man. If the newspapers had had 
their way he would have been wedded 
to half the unmarried royal ladies of 


MRS. ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 
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Europe and made runaway matches with 
a baker’s dozen of less blue-blooded 
beauties besides. A prince, young, self- 
willed and debonair, is always welcome 
“copy” and “Hohenzollern” looks indiffer- 
ent well in a headline. 

In due course the unexpected happened. 
The Kaiser, as ardent a matchmaker in 
his way as the late Queen Victoria herself, 
waved his sceptre, perhaps (ungallant 
rumor whispers it) let the “mailed fist” ot 
historic memory show for an instant from 
beneath the velvet glove, and hey presto! 
the imperial princeling was offering hand 
and heart to Duchess Cecilie of Mecklen- 
burg, young, fresh, charming—sweet as a 
German hedge rose, and not without a 
thorn or two of pretty petulance to save 
the sweetness from insipidity. 

A day at the end of May has been set 
for the wedding. The little Duchess is to 
have a trousseau fit for a fairy-tale queen. 
Her bridal gown will show the future em- 
press in every shimmering fold. Provi- 
dential that the new cathedral in Berlin 
should have been completed in time for 
the great occasion. 

“Hoch dem jungen Brautpaar!” 


The would-be playwright, trying to dis- 
cover by contemplation of the successful 
play the ingredient that makes it take. 
may well despair of explaining to himself 
the reason d’etre of applause and apathy as 
manifested in the playhouse by the hydra- 
headed theatre public. 

George Bernard Shaw seems to be a 
winning card. Who would have thought 
it?—and in New York! Mr. Arnold Daly, 
who had the courage of his convictions, 1s 
to be congratulated on his desperate ven- 
ture. 


“You Never Can Tell” is extraordinarily 
and audaciously diverting. Read im the 
study, its lines tell less than “Candida,” bu:, 
staged, it trips from start to finish with . 
whimsical “go,” a slyness of side nods an: 
becks and wreathed smiles, which at firs: 
puzzle, then interest and finally convuls- 
the audience. 

“Take care of the types and the actio: 
will take care of itself” may or may not be 
the working rule of G. B. S., Dramatist. 
“You never can tell!” as the beatific waite: 
aptly remarks. It strikes the spectato: 
that way, in any case. 

You have McComas, a cross-grained cur 
mudgeon, a veritable “pig-dog” of a man. 
with a temper so vile that his strong 
minded wife flies to Madeira before it, 
and a skin so thin that the scornful flutte: 
of a daughter’s eyelid cuts like a whip lash: 
the irrepressible Clandon twins, most de- 
lectable of terrible infants; William, the 
Arcadian waiter who spells his name 
B-O-O-N and radiates in the sunshine of 
fathership to the thunderous Bohun Q. C.; 
Valentine, five-shilling dentist and duellist 
of sex—they are worked out with a neat- 
ness and completeness which might win 
admiration from that painstaking crafts- 
woman, Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

But—G. B. S. wears his rue with a differ- 
ence, after all. Always, at the psychologi- 
cal moment, when one grips the idea with 
seriousness, there is a wink from behind 
the mask and the situation is saved, one 
laughs. Mr. Shaw in one of his illumi- 
nating prefaces says that any fool can 
make an audience laugh. The effect of a 
fellow feeling is to the whole world obvi- 
ous. Perhaps Arnold Daly counted on that 
when he started to make a box-office suc- 
cess. 


“ 


ge MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE, by Mrs. 

Humphrey Ward. 

In the matter of novel writing Mrs. Hum- 
Jhrey Ward always shows herself a very 
»roper craftsman. One expects to find in 
ver books a well-balanced plot set forth 
n pure and flowing English, characters 
‘lear cut and subtly contrasted, and an at- 
nosphere at once convincing and eminently 


-efined. 

“In “The Marriage of William Ashe,” all 
‘hese elements combine to please. Of late 
vears Mrs. Ward has elected to choose her 
-_ypes from the “hupper suckles” of Eng- 
lish society. She contrives to reproduce 
the political milieu with much charm and 
dexterity. If there is in her portrayal of 
Ashe, the man with a Westminster future, 
who has early hitched his wagon to the 
star of premiership; Parham, the cabinet 
minister of incredible pomposity, and his 
“black-satin»and-byles” type of wife; in 
Cliffe with his Byronic vices, and in Mary 
Lyster, clear, calm and icily distinguished, 
just a touch of caricature, it is the merest 
thickening of outline which makes the char- 
acters stand forth with the distinctness 
beloved of the discriminating novel reader. 

The interest centres round Lady Kitty, 
a wild, erratic will-o’-the-wisp with a 
dash of “half-world” strain in her blood. 
Her marriage with Ashe, possessed of a 
world of solid British virtue, an accumu- 
lation of inherited ambitions and an emi- 
nently gentlemanly view of life, is the 
storys motive. 

Disastrous it is bound to be. Excursions 
and alarms crowd thickly as chapter fol- 
lows chapter. Kitty outrages every canon 
of good form, grows daily more strangely 
lovely and more emaciated, the foreboding 
of tragedy deepens. Instinctively one harks 
back to memories of Elinor and Julie le 
Breton, they too faded before one’s eyes 
into semi-transparency, though Lady Rose’s 
daughter was rescued at the last moment 
by a device whose artificiality. seemed to 
testify to the authoress’ unwillingness to 
furnish a happy ending. 

Kitty's doleful fate arouses no very 
or sympathy, although nothing could 

more carefully polished than the man- 
ner of its telling. Perhaps it is the very 
polish of Mrs. Ward’s workmanship which, 
compelling our admiration and arousing 
our critical approval, alienates our feel- 
ings, makes it impossible for us to take her 
creations as seriously as they take them- 
selves. 

We look at them through plate-glass, as 


it were, see their lips move, watch the 
blood come and go on their cheeks, mark 
how their hearts heave with sighs, their 
jaws relax into smiles and find it mon- 
strous life-like, but we cannot feel their 
pulses beat nor touch the warmth of their 


bodies. We watch them keenly and with 
pleasure, but smileless and fearless. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $1.50.) 


MINE AND THINE, by Florence Earle 

Coates. 

If this book of verses is no better than 
most present day “poetry,” it is at least no 
worse. One cannot help wishing that there 
were fewer occasional poems in this collec- 
tion for Mrs. Coates, like all other makers 
of verse, has, in harnessing her Pegasus, 
prevented him from using his wings; so 
he has to trot along the common highway, 
instead of soaring in the ether. 


But the other poems are often very 


charming. There is evident a nice intu- 
ition, coupled with a quick sympathy, which 
lends them much grace and sweetness. 
Where the author has allowed these quali- 
ties free play she is at her best; where 
she has sat down to think, she is less happy. 
The poem quoted below shows in little 
space the best qualities of the book. 
AS FROM AFAR. 
To see thee, hear thee, wistful watch I 
keep— 

Mother, who in immensity dost dwell— 
A child who listens for the boundless deep, 

Her ear against a shell. 


And vainly though I seek thy face to scan, 
Lost in the vasty temple where thou art, 
Faint breathings of thy voice zolian 
Vibrate against my heart. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
$1.25 net.) 


BALTHAZAR THE Macus, by A. Van Der 

Naillen. 

This the writer’s third book dealing with 
“The Occult,” and like the others conveys 
its teachings in narrative form, thus adding 
the personal element which lightens and 
relieves the very serious matter which is 
presented. The “Order of the Magi,” which 
has its seat in “The Himalay,” is the psy- 
chical influence which -is represented as 
engaged in world reformation. Spurred 
by the hope of one day attaining a com- 
prehension of divine things, they seek, by 
holy living, and the constant subduing of 
all earthly passions, to become equal to 
the task of establishing a “universal syn- 
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thesis,” which will bring into relation the 
hazy elements constituting the body of 
modern: science and the elements of re- 
ligious belief, showing them to be the tem- 
porarily separated parts of one harmonious 
and sublime Unity. Balthazar is the mis- 
sionary of this order to the United States, 
and. his conversations with representative 
individual types of leading classes of people 
give .opportunity for explariation of their 
view of the unity of the highest science with 
the highest religion as the most sublime 
faith of which the soul can conceive, satis- 
fying its most lofty aspirations, and point- 
ing clearly the way to the development of 
those powers which open the heavens to 
spiritual. vision. All who desire to learn 
the outlines of the ideas of theosophy will 
find here enough to satisfy their wishes. 
(R. F. Fenno & Company, New York.) 


Nancy Stair. A novel by Elinor Macart- 
ney Lane. 

A brisk and stirring tale is “Nancy 
Stair,” and admirable in that it is told with 
no waste of words; for sheer pithiness and 
condensation of style, and for direct treat- 
ment of the matter in hand, the author 
merits the highest praise. The scene is 
laid in Scotland, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; Nancy is the beautiful and gifted 
daughter of a Scottish nobleman, “Lord 
of Stair and Alton in the Mearns,” who 


is the chronicler of the events related in 


the. book, and an example of fatuously 
doting fatherhood. The fruit of a roman- 
tic and peculiar love-match—her mother 
was an Irish gypsy girl—Nancy has in- 
herited a rich and exuberant nature and a 
gift for rhyming. Her songs are sung all 
over Scotland, and her extraordinary 
beauty is the toast of the countryside. 

An important milestone in her life is her 
“meeting in” with “Robbie” Burns, where- 
by she discovers that genius is not charac- 
ter, and that the man whom she had ad- 
mired as a noble paragon is naught but a 
sinning human being. The “Swap o’ 
Rhyming Ware” between Nancy and 
Burns forms one of the cleverest chapters 
in the book. 

Tragic complications ensue; Nancy’s ac- 
cepted lover, Danvers Carmichael; becomes 
jealous of her other admirers, chief of 
whom is John Montrose, Duke of Borth- 
wicke, and he marries, in a huff, another 
woman. But it does not take long for 
this undeniably weak hero to repent of his 
rashness, and he is soon in Nancy’s train 
again. The Duke is murdered, and Dan- 
vers is arrested and tried for the crime; 
and here the real strength of the heroine’s 
character unfolds itself, but how her 
woman’s wit combined with her woman’s 
love bids her act in this crisis, the reader 
must find out for himself. Suffice it to 
say that the story ends with the bark of 
Nancy’s life steered safely out of tumultu- 


ous waters into the quiet harbor of dome:- 
ticity. 

The author has succeeded wonderfully 
in reproducing the life, manners, and ai- 
mosphere of the times she depicts, and the 
illusion of reality is very strong. Her 
characters are unquestionably flesh an | 
blood. (D. Appleton & Company, Ne: 
York. $1.50.) 


THe Greek PAINTERS’ Art, by Irene Wei 
Director of Art Instruction, Brooklin 
Massachusetts. 

Every student knows something aboi 
Greek architecture and sculpture, but o 
Greek painting so little has come down t. 
us that this held of Grecian art is near], 
barren as far as moderns are concerne 
Miss Weir has written a book which wi 
serve admirably to fill this lamentable voi. 
of ignorance. Intended for the studen: 
and the general reader, it presents an in 
teresting description of the painter’s ar: 
in Greece. It comprises an introductio: 
and five chapters as follows: A brief his 
tory of Greek painting—vase painting- 
color as applied to architecture and sculp- 
ture—Greco-Egyptian portraits—Greco-Ro- 
man mosaics—and mural painting in 
Greece and Italy. The author has gained 
her material from books ancient and 
modern, from archzological reports, mu- 
seum collections, and from discoveries in 
Greece itself. 

The book opens with a graphic account 
of the author’s recent visit to Greece, an 
appropriate and happy introduction, serving - 
to kindle the reader’s interest in the general 
subject of Greek art by bringing him as 
it were into personal contact with it. 

To the average student it may be a new 
idea to learn that color was called to the 
aid of architecture from Homeric times 
down to the perfect period of its develop- 
ment that culminated in the Parthenon. 
As the author says: “To those who are 
familiar only with the cold, coarse white 
of the plaster cast, the thought of color 
on the statue seems at first incompre- 
hensible. It is only when we stand before 
the warmly tinted marbles of Greece, and 
see for ourselves the additional charm re- 
sulting from the use of color, that we are 
quite reconciled to the idea.” 

Mis§ Weir has done her work so well 
that she has furnished a comprehensive, 
coherent, and accurate summary, so far as 
may be, of the field of Greek painting, one 
which must prove a valuable supplement to 
the study of Greek sculpture. 

Not the least important feature of the 
book is its splendid half-tone illustrations, 
which have been used without stint and 
include many rare and valuable photo- 
graphs. In its mechanical make-up the 
volume is a joy to look at and to handle. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston. New York, 
Chicago, London. $3.00 net.) 


A Girl’s Problem 
Food that Restores and Makes Health Possible. 


The nervous strain of modern office work will undermine and break down the health un- 
less Nerve and Brain cells are rebuilt daily by proper food. 


There are stomach specialists as well as for eye, ear and other organs. 


One of these told a young lady of New Brunswick, N. J., to quit medicines and eat Grape- 
Nuts. She says: 


“For about 12 months I suffered severely with gastritis. I was unable to retain much of 
anything on my stomach, and consequently was compelled to give up my occupation. I took 
quantities of medicine, but I continued to suffer, and soon lost 15 pounds in weight. I was de- 
pressed in spirits and lost interest in everything generally. My mind was so affected that it 
was impossible to become interested in even the lightest reading matter. 

“After suffering for months I decided to go to a stomach specialist. He put me on Grape- 
Nuts and my health began to improve immediately. It was the keynote of a new life. I 
found that I had been eating too much starchy food which I did not digest. I soon proved 
that it is not the quantity of food that one eats, but the quality. 

“In a few weeks I was able to go back to my old business of doing clerical work. I have 
continued to eat Grape-Nuts for both the morning and evening meal. I wake in the morning 
with a clear mind and feel rested. I regained my lost weight in a short time. I am well 
and happy again and owe it to Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. | 

Read “The Road to Wellville” in each pkg. of 


Grape-Nuts. 
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At THE FALL or Port Artuur, by Edward 
Stratemeyer; illustrated by A. B. Strute. 
The author has already captured the 

-will and interest of many of the boys 

in his “Old Glory Series” of military and 
naval tales, and this book—another in the 
series, although complete in itself—takes 
his boy heroes on American, Russian, and 
Japanese vessels into the most exciting 
scenes during the earlier part of the present 
war. The book is not only an exciting 
narrative, but it is a suggestive study of 
naval life and of the character and customs 
of the two peoples involved in the great 
struggle, which cannot but prove instruc- 
tive. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


Tue Kaiser AS He Is, by Henri de Nous- 
sanne. Translated by Walter Littlefield. 
Kaiser Wilhelm II is probably the most 

interesting personality among European 
sovereigns. His exalted rank and power- 
ful position make him most conspicuous 
and suggest a superior personality, but 
gossips and authentic current reports have 
given him credit for numerous weaknesses 
which are not harmonious with kingly dig- 
nity and power. 

M. de Noussanne has gathered with 
patience and combined with skill, series 
of striking illustrations of the singular per- 
sonality of the Kaiser, in defence of the 


- leading idea of the book that he is un 


malade, or mentally unbalanced. This idea 


. is supported by interesting discussions of 


the iser’s conduct, the field of illustra- 
tion ranging from the dismissal of Bis- 
marck to petty interference with domestic 
affairs. His incompetence is argued with 
persistent emphasis, and the writer’s con- 
clusion is that “no crowned head of State 
has done his monarchy more harm, nor so 
completely and unconsciously betrayed the 
faith of the majority of his people. 

What Germany needed was a serious, 
silent, trustworthy, and cautious ruler. 
Fate gave her a master who, on a certain 
occasion, had the whim to decorate his 
head with a pasteboard crown, in imitation 
of Charlemagne’s to take in his hands an 
orb and sceptre—nothing but ‘stage proper- 
ties—and thus, enveloped in the cloak: of 
the Czsars, to have himself photographed !” 
Such a personage, in a place of such power, 
cannot fail to excite interest, and students 
of international politics will find this book 
an advantage in supplying personal char- 
acteristics from which they may attempt 
to forecast the outcome of his influence. 
oo 3 Putnam’s Sons, New York and Lon- 

n. 


Tue ITALIAN IN AMERICA, by Eliot Lord, 
A. M., John J. D. Trenor, and Samuel J. 
Barrows. 

This is a volume worth the attention 
of everyone interested in economic and 


social questions as affected by the tide of 
immigration from Latin Europe to this 
country. The authors are experts in the 
study of the topic, and they have brought 
together a mass of interesting and import- 
ant data, a large portion of which is new 
and educational to the average citizen. 
Why the Italian comes here, the limitations 
of his earlier environment, what most readily 
attracts him on his arrival as a means of 
livelihood, his temperament and _ capacity, 
and the use he has thus far made of oppor- 
tunities here are all told in an interesting 
manner, and with such statistical support 
of conclusions as to make the book one to 
be relied upon. It gives to the student of 
political economy and sociology much 
material for consideration on the lines of 
the adaptability of the Italian for assimi- 
lation into the American body politic, and 
its facts and suggestions will, so far as they 
are read and appreciated, do much to re- 
cast public opinion on the question of his 
desirability as a citizen. The record as 
presented is a favorable one, and the fore- 
cast is encouraging to everyone who 
recognizes the amount of influence which 
is inevitable from steadily increasing Italian 
immigration. It promises, in the view of 
the writers, an important and beneficial 
contribution to the cosmopolite American. 
(B. F. Buck & Company, New York.) 


_ Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Company pub- 
lished February 25th their long awaited 
reprint of Lahontan’s “New Voyages to 
North America,” with introduction, notes 
and index, by Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
The reproduction of this highly readable 
and virile classic in a beautiful well- 
appointed and well-edited edition, is a ser- 
vice which will greatly| interest historians, 
librarians, scientists, and the general reader 
who is fond of a stirring tale of adventure 
on the confines of civilization. It is in any 
of its original forms a scarce and costly 
work; and no edition of the English ver- 
sion of 1703 has appeared in complete form 
since 1735. 


In connection with the approaching 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, it is interest- 
ing to note that A. C. McClurg & Company 
will publish within a short time several 
books which may be regarded as most 
timely. “From the West to the West,” by 
Abigail Scott Duniway, is an account in 
fiction form of a journey aq-oss the plains 
to Oregon and gives an interesting picture 
of the perils and hardships, as well as the 
romantic incidents of travel fifty) years ago. 
Another book, “Letters from an Oregon 
Ranch,” illustrated from photographs, 
tells with naive humor and a hearty op- 
timism of an attempt to create a home in 
the wilderness. Both will be attractively 
illustrated. 
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WAIT FOR NO MAN 


_ Every tick of the clock 
brings you nearer the un- 
productive years of your life. 
At the flood-tide of your 
life make provision for your 
mature years. 7 
An Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable will return your sur- 
plus earnings when you need 
them most — and meanwhile 
your loved ones are protected. 
Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 


Werte to GAGE E TARRELL Vice Presiters 


Send this coupon for particulars or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY A = UNITED STATES, 120 Broadway, New York 
t. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The new volumes announced in _ the 
Belles-Lettres Series are: the Gospel of 
Mark in West Saxon, edited from man- 
uscripts by Professor J. W. Bright of Johns 
Hopkins; the Select Poems of Swinburne, 
edited by William Morton Payne, associate 
editor of The Dial; Chapman’s Bussy D’ 
Ambois, both parts, edited by Professor F. 
S. Boas, Belfast, Ireland; Robertspn’s So- 
ciety and Caste, edited by T. E. Pemberton. 
These volumes will be ready this spring; 
three or four more are promised by Sep- 
tember. The publishers are D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston. 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 
have just received from Harry Leon Wil- 
son, “The American Dickens,” the manu- 
script of his next book, “The Boss of 
Little Arcady,” which their readers have 
at once pronounced the most effective com- 
bination of humor and sentiment that has 
been produced in recent American fiction. 
All who enjoyed his famous and still popu- 
lar book, “The Spenders,” will like this, 
and it is even greater in point of poetic 
fancy as well as humor. The illustrations 
are, as usual, by Rose Cecil O’Neill, the 
noted “O’Neill” of “Puck.” ; 


Mrs. Pauline Carrington Bouve, whose 
book “American Heroes and Heroines,” 
the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company have 
in press on their Lothrop list, is a cousin 
of Amelie Rives, and also a relative of 
Thomas Nelson Page. A common ancestor 
of Mr. Page and herself brought the first 
private library to the colony of Virginia, 
and literary talent has never been absent 
from any branch of the family. Mrs. 
Bouve’s style is brilliant and entertaining, 
and her historical knowledge remarkable. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO THE 
WEST. 


Continuing to May 15th, extremely low 
rates will be in effect from New England 
points to Colorado, California and the 
North West, via the Grand Trunk Central 
Vermont Railways, in connection with the 
Boston & Maine railroad. San Francisco 
$49.90, Los Angeles $49.90, Portland, Ore- 
gon $49.90 Butte, Montana $45.90. Corre- 
spondingly low rates to other points. Per- 
sonally conducted tourist sleeping cars 
every Monday and Wednesday from Bos- 
ton at half the price of the Standard Pull- 
man berth. Lowest rates combined with 
the best service via this route. Anyone 
contemplating a trip to any point in the 
West should write T. H. HANLEY, New 
England passenger agent, 360 Washington 
street, Boston, who will be pleased to quote 
rates and mail descriptive matter. 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 
have in press a work of great interest in 
the shape of a facsimile reprint of “The 
Only True Mother Goose” as produced in 
Boston in 1833, with a complete history of 
the Goose family. All the quaint, black 
pictures are faithfully reproduced. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale is contributing a 
most enthusiastic introduction, written in 
his best vein, which alone is sufficient to 
insure success. 


One of our friends who has visited the 
Avalon House, Readfield, Maine, says it is 
charmingly situated at the head of Lake 
Maranacook, about one and a half miles 
from the railroad station. The proprietor 
and his wife are advocates of healthful 
living, and cleanliness, good cooking and 
attentive service are characteristics of thic 
place. 

Good fishing is near at hand, and there 
are plenty of quaint old places and natura! 
scenery in variety to occupy leisure hours 
The neighbors are hospitable to summer 
guests, and there is adequate medical at- 
tendance at hand. My friend says the only 
drawback to the place is its attractiveness; 
no one is willing to go away, but after 
leaving, pleasant memories, renewed healt! 
and a desire to go again are the “things 
that remain” with the visitor. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

know the advantage of having always on 
hand a perfect cream for general house- 
hold purposes. Borden’s Peerless Brani 
Evaporated Cream is superior to raw 
cream and being preserved and sterilized 
keeps for an indefinite period. Use it for 
coffee, tea, cocoa and all household pur- 
poses. 


Grace I. Fuller Minna W. Cass 
Tel. 2458 Main. 
FULLERannCASS 
STENOGRAPHERS AND COPYISTS 
953 and 936 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
Manuscripts solicited. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


: A modern, high-class and conven- 
| lent stopping place, offering every 
accommodation for the comfort 
of transient guests. 

Moderate prices. 


Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 


| Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save trom*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profitadded. When you buy a piano, as many still do-— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
expenses. You pay bis profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—al! these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywher WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial. without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, aud are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town jm any pert of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, aad 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 


and how to tell good from bad. 


WING & SON 


354-384 West 13th St., New York 
1868-——37th YEAR 1905 


It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its é 
name is ‘““‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you . 
have to do is to send us your name and address. vs 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of +s 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us es 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- (ry 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 

PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., ify 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. Sat 


Small, Easy Payments 


MONTHLY 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
pceepeenese Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is eotented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by = 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different arts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together. what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the <* 
selection of apiano easy. If read 
tone, action, workmanship and finish It tells you how to test a piano 


ually, it will make you a judge uf & 


St., New York 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
Prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 


854-384 West 13 


| 
| 
WING 
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2000 
Tapestry 
Paintings 
to Choose 
from 


Tapestry 
Paintings 


38 Artists 
Employed 


the Paris Salon 


everything that 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, 
RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 
For Wall Hangings in colors to pence — 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, drape 
furniture cove etc. Is the > bak 
newest and most urable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 
ART CRETONS 


The sidew allsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 


§ design, with the softness and richness of 


the most expensive Impo Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 


WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefull 
selected from the full line of every w 
aper manufacturer both in America, 
Henada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which Lge expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
a among them many beautiful 
ng in price from 10 cents (a 
roll 8 ‘fu i 


yards) up. 

DRAPERIES 
Every one knows the importance which 
a impart to a house; they make or 

It is admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be serv 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra c for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction i in know- 
ing that one can get “‘the proper thing’’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall pevers, and other side wall 
coverings. e propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 


Mucha, Livemont, Golay and 


te hing and Decorating 


John F. Douthitt 


SPECIAL DESICNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS , 


Rirtistic home Decoration 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before thought * and at moderate prices, too. Write for 
Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists to All Parts of 
every sort of Decoration. We are educating ae kd. in Color Harmony. We supply 
t goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, F 
Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 


the World to execute 
urniture, 


of the Doutive tapestry 

vou apes 

Painting Studies 

There are more than Five Hundred of 
these illustrations, and the publication of 
this Compendium represents an outlay of 
Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 
$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 
New England Magazine an arrangement 
has been made to send a copy on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the pape rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stu possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outlin@ ‘will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpeta, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 

Art Decorations 

The art book of the century, 200 royal 
filled with full-page colored 

of modern home interiors 

studies. Price $2. If you want 

keep up in decoration send $2.00 for this 

book, worth $50.00. 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we Fy six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions oak mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not ex ° 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture T ry Material for 
— upon, superior to foreign goods 

d half th the price. Book of samples, 10 
penn hy Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
—_ of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 


our Color Experts will answer 
the Home. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 
French, Germ English Poster Artists. 


all ques- 


an and 


“The Douthitt Buildin 


273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 
NEW YOR 
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Nothing so eco- 
nomical as a 
geod windmill. 
For fifteen years 
the . 


DANDY MILL 


has been proving 
its value on New 
England farms. 
Strongest and 
most efficient 
windmill made. 
A complete stock 
of water supply 
goods always on 
hand. Send for a 
catalogue, 


NEW ENGLAND 
TANK & TOWER 
COMPANY: - 


110 High 8t. 
Boston 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


85 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000.00 


Deposits may be made at any time, and 
interest will be allowed on daily balances of 
five hundred dollars and upward. And on 
time deposits as agreed. 


OFFICERS. 
DAVID BR. WHITNEY, Actuary. 
HENRY N. MARR, Secretary. 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Asst. Seo. and Trema, 
FRANCIS R. JEWETT, Trust Officer. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 
Chas. Dalton, Vice-Pres. 
Chas F. Choate, Vice-Tr: s. 
J. Lewis Stackpole, 


William F.rosworth 
Frederick P. Fish 
Morris Gray 

George 8. Silsbi e 
lawrence M. Stocktun 


Walter C. Baylies 
Alfred Bowditch 
Alexander Cochrane 
Edmund D. Codman 
T. Jefferson Coolidge 


George Dexter James J. Storrow 
Philip Dexter Nathaniel Thayer 
George Wigglesworth 


NEW EN 


Do You Collect Stamps ? 


It is both amusing ana mstructive and 
appeals to all ages. An ideal evening refuge 
from business cares. 

We will send 50 different foreign stamps 
free including unused Servia, etc. This for 
an introduction. 

If you are already a collector state the 
size of your collection. 

We sell 150 varieties foreign 10c; 300 
varieties 50c; 1000 gummed hinges 5c; 
others 30c and up. 

We also send approval sheets 50 per cent 
commission. Price list free. Largest stock 
of rare stamps in America. 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 


33 Washington Building, Boston, Mass. 
INCORPORATED 1893 


New England 
xe Country Homes 


We have a list of country places 
in various locations in New England. 


Camping grounds with hunting 
and fishing privileges unlimited. 


We also have a list of private 
summer homes where one may find 
good food, clean service, and cheer- 
ful surroundings—economy and 
health. 


Write for information 


WHITE & WILLEY 


355 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS- 
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“Doing California” 


@ Mark Twain says: “Three months of camp life on Lake Tahoe 
would restore an Egyptian mummy and give him an appetite like an 
alligator.’ 

@ The majority of California travelers pass within a few miles of 
Lake Tahoe—that wonderful mountain lake, a mile high and half a 
mile deep, rimmed in with forests and snow capped peaks. 

q «Doing California”’ is a book of pictures and words that tells 
how easy and inexpensive it is to make the Lake Tahoe side trip 
from Truckee; it tells also how and when to visit every other’ place 
of interest in California. 

@ It suggests the season of the year when each place is at its best; 
economizes your time by preparing schedules for these journeys; tells 
you what each will cost and with pictures and words gives a glimpse 
of each to help you determine the places you wish to go. 

There is a little of romance and a little of nature in **Doing Cali- 

ornia.”” It tells you of the great Franciscan Missions, a century 
old, and how to see them. Names the game birds of land and water, 
and when they are in season. Describes the Pig Tree Forests, 
resorts of the high mountains, the broad beac’es and the beautiful 
cities, 
q@ It tells besides, the facts:you want to know about the fast trains to 
and through California via 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads 
and Connections. 
Fold two 2-cent stamps in your request ard the book will be mailed you promptly, Address 
E. L. LGMAX, 
Reom 616, Merchants Loan and Trust Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FIFTEEN DELIGHTEUL 
SUMMER CRUISES 


DURING 


JUNE, JULY and AUGUST 
To 
NORWAY 

TO THE NORTH CAPE 


AND SPITZBERGEN 


TO SCOTLAND, THE ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND ISLES, NORWAY AND 


ICELAND 


Around the British Isles 


To the Principal 


Seaside Resorts of 
GERMANY, ENGLAND. BEL- 
GIUM, SPAIN, FRANCE, and 
HOLLAND, by the Twin-Screw 
Steamers “PRINZESSIN VICTORIA 
Luise.” “MOLTKE,” “ HAMBURG” 
and “ METEOR.” 

Duration of trip from Hambure and return to 
Hamburg, 14 to 23 days. Cost $60.00, $85.00, 
$125.00, $162.50 and $200 .00 upward, according 
to trip selected. 


Excellent connections may be made by com- 
pany’s Trans-Atlantic Service. 


For itineraries, rates, elc., apply 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, N.Y. 


159 Randolph St., 1229 Walnut St., 


CHIcaGo PHILADELPHIA 
gor Olive St., 
Sr. Lovuts 
OR THEIR AGENTS 


‘ea Premature gray hairs 
Gray Hairs usually are the effects 


Can be of carelessness. If ‘the 
scalp is kent free of 
dandruff and _ properly 


nourished and strength- 
ened, gray hairs would 
be unusual before the age of forty or forty- 
five. There is no remedy in existence that 
will restore color to gray hairs; but the 


Seven 
Sutherland 
Sisters 


Hair Grower and Scalp Cleaner, if applied 
according to directions contained in each 
package, will positively defer gray hairs 
until nature compels their appearance. 
There are to-day thousands of American 
men and women who have revived the 
dying energies of their hair through the 
faithful use of these simple and natural 
remedies. Sold by le. di. g dealers 


“It’s th Hair-not the Hat” 


That makes a woman attractive 


The MOWER 


that will kill all the Weeds 
in Your Lawn. If u 
heep the we: ds cut -othey 
do notg tv am! cut 
ase with at break - 
log *mall feeders of ren te, 
th: gra~ will hee me 


thick awl the weeds wil 
di ap cur 


The Clipper will do it. Ask your 
Dealer for them 


If they hiverotg t them, below ts the Price 


No 1—l2in Mewer No. 2—15 in. Mower $6 00 
Ny. Mower 67.00 Nw. 4—2l-lu. Muwer $8.00 


SEND DRAFT, MONEY-ORDER OR 
REGISTERFD LETTER 


Please mention New England Magazine when writing 
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Get ready 
now for your 
Spring or 


Summer 


alifornia 
$ 62 Y, out and back 

from Chicago 

2 on certain days 1 

Cross the continent on the luxurious | 


California Limited, along the historic 
Santa ke 


Santa Fe Trail. 
Also $33 ay. seco , 
For all the facts write to Gen'l 


For a few dollars extra you may visit 
A. T. @ S. F. Ry.. Chicago. All the Way 


Grand Canyon of Arizona and the 
Portland Exposition. 


The way lies through New Mexico and 


Arizona, a mile and more above the sea, 
where 1 it 1s cool 1 in summer. 


Harvey serves the meals. 
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EASTERN & NORTHER 
NEW ENGLAND andy 


ices ( containing complete maps ) 
pare been issued under the f 

's, and will be mailed upon receipt 
in stamps for each book_o© 


ORE - AMONG tae MOUNTAINS 
REAMS FISHING HUNTING 
VALLEY - LAKE SUNAPEE 
yTHEAST NEw HAMPSHIRE 


MARITIME PROVINCES 
Reached by the 


DO 


THWEST New HAMPSHIRE 

| ann DEERFIELD VALLEY 

| 

> | RTHERN 
Massacnuserrs 


JORTFOLIOS 


MountaINs or New ENGLAND 
SEASHORE or NEw ENGLAND 
RIVERS or NEw ENGLAND 
; LAKES or New ENGLAND 

PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND 


HISTORIC — MISCELLANEOUS 


(HARLES RIVER ro rue HUDSON 


Book 


Giving list of Tours and Rates. 
and House list. 
other valuable information, free 


BIRDS EYE VIEWrronM?T WASHINGTON 


SULORED BIRD'S EYE VIEWor LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
Sent on receipt of 6¢ for each 


GENT TICKET AGENT 


a 
lustrated descriptive pamphlets 


Will be gent upon 
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FIRST CLASS TABLE|! and Cottage 


supplied in part from our own farm, large, 
comfortable rooms. 


By Lake Méeranacook 


Beautiful shady drives, golf, tennis, etc. 


E. A. DORE, 


Lancaster, Mass. The Avalon is delightfully located; 


five minutes’ walk to village post- 


office and short ride to station. 


Cc | i nm t oO n Ho u Ss e Famous fishing for trout, bass, 


The Principal Hotel in Clinton pickerel and perch. Stimulating 
Renovated throughout. Gas, Steam Heat, air; no asthma or hay fever. New 
Baths, Electric Light, Telephones, house, perfect sanitation. Open 
Dining Room large, bright, airy, from May to November. Send for 

Sample Rooms. illustrated booklet and terms. 


| TABLE AND SERVICE PERFECT 
. Rooms and Board by the Day or Week. 


} Special Attention to Commercial Travelers. GEO. W. CARSON, 

| Rates $2.00 to $2.50 per Day Readfield, Me. 

i} P. H. Morrison, Prop. 


H HAMPTON BEACH, N H. 

| Leavitts’ Hampton Beach Hotel, LEAVITT BROS., PRopricrons 
: '.. The Hampton Beach Hotel is situated on a bluff extending one-half mile into a ocean, with a bay on each side, so o giving the 
fi house the advantage of a sea breeze by any direction of the wind. Acknowledged to be the coolest place on the coast. shore is 
i) lined both north and south with a smooth, hard beach, two miles in length. The house, with its large, airy rooms, is remarkably 
i located, and every window commands a view of the ocean. From the floor of the broad two-story piazza, which extends around the 
house, there is an unobstructed view of the various inland and ocean scenery. The hotel is within fifty feet of the open ocean. Within 
two minutes’ walk is that famous sarf-bathing beach, for which Hampton is so well noted. 


THE BLUFF, SHOWING HAMPTON BEACH HOTEL AND COTTAGES 


SPECIAL RATES from June 20 to July 15 iy 


For booklet and pirticulars address at once LEAVITT BROS.; Hampton, N. H. 
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HIS delightful hotel is superbly located on the most pic- 


EVERY turesque and charming peninsula of the Massachusetts 
SUMMER coast, overlooking on one side Gloucester harbor, on the 
other, the ocean. 
= PASTIME Unique facilities for recreation including an ideal harbor 
with private landing float, surf and still water bathing, and a 
RS neighborhood of exquisite New England beauty, distinguish it 
the Golf, from the typical coast resort. 
tly Yachting, CG A 
THE CoLtoniAL ARMs 


is the meeting place of a select clientel who appreciate outdoor 


Bathing, life under the most agreeable conditions, accompanied by the con- 
Automobiling veniences of a high class modern hostelry. 

Seventy-five suites with private bath; all sleeping apartments 
on superb roads have an unobstructed water view and intercommunicating tele- 


phone connection. 


are to be enjoyed Orchestra, Automobile Garage, Boat and carriage livery. 

in their perfection The Colonial Arms is under the proprietorship of H. W. 
Priest & Co. Mr. Priest is well known as proprietor of Hotel 

at the Preston at Beach Bluff, Mass., and as Manager of The Pinehurst 

a Hotel System, Pinehurst, N. C. 


The management of The Colonial Arms will be in the hands 
of Mr. J. A. Sherrard, a hotel man of wide experience who for a 
number of years has been associated with Mr. Priest at Ho‘el 
Preston, and as manager of one of the Pinehurst hotels. 


Me he 


J. A. SHERRARD, MANAGER, 
CARE OF International Hotel and Tourist Bureau, No. 47 Summer St., Boston, Mass. § 


For rates, diagrams of rooms and all detailed 
information address until June rst 


After June Ist— 
The Colonial Arms, Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass. 


Eastern Point — Gloucester Mass. 


15 
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Stop at... 


Hotel Earlington 


(FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION) 


27th Street 
Between Broadway and 6th Ave. 


NEW YORH CITY 


The M 
tention to the REDUCTION IN 
ROOMS AND RESTAURANT. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, Seventy-five Cents. 
Rooms, with Detached Bath, ONE DOLLAR 
per Day and upward. 


PARLOR AND BEDROOM, with Private Bath, 
Two DOLLARS AND Firty Cents per Day 
and upward. 


Ladies travellin 
ton quiet, safe an 
ping and Theatres. 

E. M. EARLE @ SON 


ef Earle’s Hotel 


t desires to call your at- 
RATES FOR 


alone will find the Earling- 
most convenient for Shop- 


ESTAB. 1846 


Let Me Do Your 
COOKING 


z Why worry, watch and fret over 


a hot stove when you can put 
your meat, vegetables, custards, 

|| 
CUSTARD) | 


— —in short, the whole meal for 
the whole family, into my ample 
shelves and cook it, as food 
was or can be cooked oa 
other way, over ONE BURNE] 
of steve, range, gas, gasoline or 
oil stove? No watching; no bast- 
ing; nothing overdone nor under 
ne. lam the 


IDEAL 


| COMBINATION 


“STRA COOK ER 


and BAKER 


made of td tin; with 
ALL COPPER seamless 
drawn tank; seamless 
tep. No sharp corners 
on me to catch the cloth- 
ing or hands or to retain 
rease and dirt. I BLOW 


COPPER 


Prices $2.00, $2. 00 WHISTLE 20 min- 
$4.50 aed “y utes before water needs 

re hing; never go ona strike nor talk back. I CUT THE 
ST OF FUEL and WORK IN HALF, save time and 
I hold 12 one- 

wart cans in canni aye Write right now for 

FREE BOOK “ tells all about 
Gives full details; letters from 

people all over the land ae ‘would not do without me for ten 


Sete what I cost. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk 50, Toledo, Ohio, 


wear and tear on your temper and vocabulary. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MARSTERS VACATION TOURS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


April 29 and May 20, OLD PoINT ComPonrr, 
WASHINGTON and PHILADELPHIA. 

May 26 and June 30, NIAGARA FALLS, including 
MaucH CHUNK and the SwWITCHBACK R. R. 

INDEPENDENT Tours daily to ATLAN?IC Crny, 
WASHINGTON, GETTYSBURG, OLD POINT ComForrt, 
NIAGARA FALLS, and all resorts. Itineraries arranged 
and rates quoted covering hotel and other expenses. 

SHorT SEA TRIPS to PHILADELPHIA, NorFOLK, 
BALTIMORE, CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, etc. 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS 


Tickets and Tours 
2398 Washington Street BOSTON 


te ALLEN 
 §ueccessor to E. L. & F. S. Roiiins 
Custom Window Shades 
AND BRASS RODS 
23 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE MAIN 26T1 
Measures Takem and Estimates Given 


MANUSCRIPTS 
typewritten, exact to copy, ready for publisher or 
printer A 1 guaranteed work, low rates and 
prompt attention. Editing, revision or general re 
construction a specialty. Terms quoted after ex- 
amination of manuscript for which no charge is 


made. 
EMMA W. AYLESWORTH, 
P. O. BOX 2208, BOSTON, MASS. 


EAST ER MEMORIALS 


Time is short in 
which to DESIGN, 
EXECUTE and 


ERECT WORK 
in 
STAINED GLASS, 
MARBLE, STONE, 
MOSAIC, CARVED WOOD, METAL, 
Etc. 
IMMEDIATE CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 


Send for 
PHOTOGRAPHS of new DESIGNS 
of Memorials for CHURCH or 
CEMETERY 


Re 


sq CARMINE ST. 


NEW YORK 
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Chalfonte 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


This modern Fireproof House accommodating 600 was opened July 2, 1904. for its 
37th consecutive season after the expenditure of over $600,000.00 for improvements. 

The pavilion with three decks open on all sides affords a splendid view of the Board 
walk and Surf, and the Loggia and Sun Space on the Tenth Floor command the At- 
lantic Ocean for 20 miles 

The public spaces are numerous, spacious and elegant. The chambers are large and 
well furnished. The dining room is light and airy with ample seating capacity. The 
bath rooms have hot and cold sea and fresh water. There is a Long Distance Bell Tel- 
ephone in every bed room. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Chalfonte is Write for 
Always Open | Folder and Rates 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention New England Magazine 
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SOCIETY EMBLEMS 


For Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, Eagles, 
Knights of Pythias and Royal Arcanums. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 

Write for Catalogue and Agents proposition. 


Lister Supply Co., Box 2605, Clinton, Mass. 


GUY D. TOBEY 


Real Estate Broker 
Investment Properties a Specialty 


15 State St., roomse, Boston 
Branch office, 2 Tobey Bldg., Clinton, Mass. 


MAKE $5,000 A YEAR 


Many of our ype cc are doing it. We want first- 
class local agents in every city and town to sell our high-grade 
guaranteed dividend-paying mining and oil securities on com- 
mission. We are the leadieg firm in our line in America and 
are operating only developed, paying properties on a new and 
successful system that absolutely insures satisfactory and pro- 
fitable results. The right man can quickly build b a large, 
permanent, profitable business. References requir 


A. L. Wisner & Cu., Bankers, 32 Broadway, NewYork 


OF : 
The Teachers’ Exchange 
‘Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools 
Correspondence invited 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 
Rev. Samvet V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 
71st year begins Sept. 20,1905. Endowed college-prepar. 
tory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high-echoel 
raduates and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. 


Telephone 


a ive Freneh and German. New brick gymnasium, with regi- 
dent instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, go!!. Steam 
and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston, 
For catalogue and views, address 


WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


YSELF CURED 


\h 

] igery 


pastime” 


UNDER OUR 


EMPLOYMENT 


CONTRACT 


We qualify you to hold a responsible position paying at least 
$20 A WEEK in any of the following professions: 


ILLUSTRATING, BOOKKEEPING, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
ADVERTISI PROOFREADING, SHOWCARD WRITING, 
STENOGRAPHY, JOURNALISM, TEACHING, 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, ENGLISH BRANCHES. 
Ambitious men and women should make application 
at once for our EMPLOYMENT CONTRACT and free book 
“Struggles with the World.” Mention profession you 
wish to follow. WRITE TO-DAY for full particulars, 


Correspondence lastitute of America, tex 599 _cranton, Pa. 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHCEZA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup.” 
and take noother kind. Twentv-fivecta a horr'!- 


Lanteru, Gen 
and address only, no money, and we will send you 12 


$1000 


package makes 2 ounces of the Klegant Id verfumery by onary dissolving it in plain water. Sell the 
15 cemtseach. Everybody buys a package on sight; send us the $1.80 receiv 
or you may select any other of the beautiful premiums you desire from our large premium list. 
D to anyone who can prove we do not give the premiums exactly as herewith 
promised for selling only 12 packages. 


FRANELIN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. C. 8., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LADIES SILK SKIRT FREE 


We are giving Ladies Silk Skiris, Silkk Waists, Fine Watches, locket and Chain, Roller Skates, Magic 
uine Go!d Diamond Kings, and many other valuable premiums ABSOLUTELY FREE. Send your name 
ckages of the wonderful French Ideal Perfume Easence. § 


packages at only 
ed and we will send you any premium mentioned above, 


boys, Location high and dey, Laboratorien 
for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium with swimming — 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A vigorous school life. Amer. 
can ideals. Fits for college, Scientific School and Business. [ijgs. 
trated pamphlet sent free Dr. G. R. WHITE, Pris, 
Wellesley Hille, Mass. 
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New Jersey 


Plate Glass 
Insurance Co. 


NEWARAHA, N. J. 


Established 18685 


$100,000 Deposited for Security of Policy Holders 
CAPITAL $100,000 


271 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
Cc. H. MASON CO., Manacers 
80 WATER STREET TELEPHONE MAIN 793 BOSTON, MASS. 


QUILTED 
Mattress Pads 


THREE SCORE and TEN 
YEARS is a long life, yet about 
THIRTY YEARS of it is spent in 
bed. Then why not make your bed 
as comfortable as it can be made. 

A Quilted Mattress Pads will not 
VISIBLE only make it comfortable, but as they 

WRITER. are spread over the mattress, they 
will protect it, and will keep your 
bed or baby’s crib in a perfect Sani- 
tary condition. 

Quilted Mattress Pads wash 
perfectly, and are as good as new 


after laundering. 

The Strongest and MOST Durable machine : . 

built, Powerful Manifolder, Permanent They are sold in all sizes by Dry 
Alignment. Send for Catalogue and Ten Goods dealers. 

days Free trial. No home or office is com- 

plete without a WELLINGTON. Money EXCELSIOR QUILTING CoO., 


cannot buy a better machine. Made to 
wear—not repair. 
Opposite the ‘OLD SOUTH CHURCH” 


15 Laight Street, New York. 
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YES, THE LITTLE GIRL I$ COLD wn yi 


Because she is standing near a “WHITE 
MOUNTAIN” “WHITE STONE” Refrig- 
erator. Our “WHITE STONE” Refrigera- 
tors are the coldest known and are there- 
fore sanitary, and economical. 
» 

All “WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerator 
cases are made of.solid oak, and as all other 
parts are of a quality to match, you are sure 
of a “LIFE-TIME” service when you say to 
your dealer, NONE BUT THE “WHITE 
MOUNTAIN” WILL ANSWER MY 
PURPOSE. 


Maine Manufacturing Company 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S, A. 


“The Che.si 
the Chill init” 


THE MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT 


ADDS, SUBTRACTS, MULTIPLIES AND DIVIDES 


By Simply Pressing the Keys. It will save you enough time and labor in a year 
to more than pay for itself. hepato you one on 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


It is the only comput- 
ing on the market 
fitted with Two Sets 
of Dials. The up- 
per set enables the 
operator to prove his 
work as fast as tt 


Its positive and 
simplex action, 
perfect steel con- 
struction, fine 
adjustment and 
excellent work- 
manship makes it 


is done and shows the most Durable | 
the place in case and Accurate com- : 
of interruption. puting machine on 

Write for Free Trial Offer and Circular “ N” the market. 


‘ MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT COMPANY 
8-I6 Warren Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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SAVE 


for yourOwn 


STRENGTHOF) 


PRUDENTIAL 


your Family’s 
Future. 
You may be surprised to know how 
profitably you can invest even an 


average of $2.00 per week in En- 
dowment Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Cash amount payable to you (if living) in 10, 15 wo,Without 
or 20 years with Dividends, (according to plan to any 
selected). 

If the Insured dies before the end of the Sama sms 
Endowment Period, the full amount ofthe f Amount................ 


policy is paid to the beneficiary. __ 
We desire to correspond with you 
on the subject and furnish full 
information as to Rates, Ben- 
efits and Privileges. 


Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America. 


JOHN FP, DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Dept 14 NEWARK, N. J. 


SEND COUPON 
TO-DAY. 


THE 
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